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REPORT 

FllOM 

1.0 Mdi/, 1816 , (o 'M/i April, 1847 - 
PART 1. 

OEMIRAL REVIEW AND ORSI'RVAITONS. 

Tlie chill’ change \\hich has taken place during the past year in 
the Kdiicaiioiial Institiitimis ol tlu'^o Pro- 
Abolition of the AllRbaba.l ^ has been the abolilion of the Alla- 
h.ibad School ; or rather its relinquishment 
as ;i seniin.ary supported by (loverninent. It is satisficlorv to know 
tliat this Seiiool has been taken up with much yeal by j)i’i\ati' indivi- 
duals ; and that thiMiihahitants of AllahabmUand its neighbom hood 
will not be di'prived of ilie ofipoiUiiiity wlii(‘li they have hitlu'ito 
eiijoved ol Ola .iining ('diiealion ier their ehihir*n 1 he Karons which 
jiuliiei’d till' (iovernmeiil to taki^ the above step will be louod in the 
notice rcLiai’ding the Seliool which has been inserlcd in its usual place 
ia the following llejiort. 

Tit the notification published in the Appendix to the last Report, 
it was stated that lie* iniinlaT of appoint- 
Snb Av.i.ianlExetiitivo En- of siib-A^seCuint hixi eutivc Kngi- 

neers had bi on Inniud by ihe Snprenie 
Government to four. Since then this iiariow limit has been nmoMai, 
and tin* number ofsucli .ippoinl nn nis, to bi' liihd up as well qualilicd 
candidates present tlmnselvos, lias Iktu raisi d to bO. 


Captain Oldfield, of Ibe Engineerp, bas hern now added to the 
Kxaniimmr Committee inentionid at )»age fi ot the last I'alucation Re- 
poit. Eight ecmdid.iles have, during the present year, piesented 
1 heinsi lves fur evanii nation, of whom four, hy name, Jinldeo Rnhsh, 
l^ucliiMUii Sing, R( ennnb''r Shah and Madlmo Ibim, weie fironounecd 
Milbeieiitly ipiaiitied in the more iinporlant theoretu'al bianehcs of 
their protcssjom d'hry have conseqiientlv been allowid to prosecute 
their i'urtiier studies at Roorkce, under the sn))<‘rintcndence of the 
Director of tlie Ganges Canal, with tlie prospect of receiving their 
appoinlim nt^, if they qualify themselves in the practical parts of their 
duties within a peiiod of 6 month^(scc A}>pondix A.) 
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eXNBRAt REVIEW 


Munnoo Lall, who ^as passed last year, has been employed apoti 
the works in progress for the new Ganges Canal, and the Director 
reports favorably upon his services, and upon the efforts which he has 
made to improve himself since his appointment took edect. 


The Secretary to the Council of Education, when forwarding 
copies of the last report of the Medical 
CalcQtta Medical College and Calcutta, stated, that of the two 

Kobertson scholars in that Institution, one, 
by 1iame Buxiram, was making fair progress, and continued steady 
and industrious. The other, Khyratee Khan, had been so uniformly 
idle and irregular as to render his expulsion necessary. The College 
Council would have allowed him a farther trial, but his ignorance of 
even the elementary branches of his profession precluded the possibi- 
lity of retaining him with any hope of eventual advantage. He was 
consequently expelled with the concurrence of the Hon’ble the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 


There are now three of these Scholarships vacant, for which 
there is no immediate prospect of candidates coming forward. 

The general question of inducing the natives of these provinces 
to resort to Calcutta for the purpose of entering the Medical College, 
has been since brought before the Agra Government by the Govern- 
ment of India, in connexion with some suggestions of the Council cf 
Education on the subject of that Institution. One of these sugges- 
tions was that a special Scholarship should be attached to every Go- 
vernment College in the Mofussil, tenable in the Medical College for 
5 years. In compliance with this proposition, the following offer has 
been made to the holders of senior English Scholarships in the Agra, 
Delhie and Benares Colleges. If any such Scholar, who may be 
considered sufficiently qualified, is willing to enter the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, he will be allowed to retain his stipend while so employed, 
in addition to the usual allowance to the Medical students in the Col- 
lege. This privilege is to be allowed, in the first instance, for 3 years, 
and afterwards, if recommended by the Council of Education, for 2 
years more, but its continuance is to be dependent on the progress 
made, (Appendix B.) 

It is not, however, anticipated that much' benefit will be at first 
derived from this measure. In the present state of things, the com- 
paratively few students of the Upper Provinces, who possess such qua- 
lifications as would enable them to enter the Medical College, are able 
to find ready employment for their talents in other professions more 
suited to their taste. Their reluctance to proceed to Calcutta for the 
period requisite for medical study will be another obstacle to tlieir ac- 
ceptance of the offer now made them. These are difficulties which time 
alone is likely to remove. As educltion advancesj the number of well 



AND OBSfiftVATIONS. 


educated youths will increase beyond the demand for their services in the 
more favorite appointments, and they will become glad to avail them- 
selves of other openings, of which they now decline to take advantage. 


The report of the Delhie Vernacular Society for 1846 has been 


Delhie Vernacular Society. 


published in the public prints. It appears 
that there is an increasing private demand 


for the books published by the Society ; the sums realized during the 
year by works disposed of to natives and other private individuals 
being nearly equal to the amount raised by sales to Government, still 
the stock of unsold works had accumulated on the Society’s hands so 


as to reduce their available funds from 5,814-15-5 to 3,002-2-1, It 


was therefore apprehended that unless a favorable change should take 
place in this respect the funds would soon entirely fail. 


It was stated in this report that there were no fewer than twelra 
lithographic presses at Lucknow, and six or seven at Oehlie, beside 
others at Bombay and other places. By these presses the native pub- 
lic is said to be amply supplied with popular works, and there was no 
reason why the Vernacular Society should attempt to compete with 
them in that department. On the other hand experience had proved 
that Scientific works cou^d not be printed, even in Europe, unless 
under powerful patronage, without entailing loss on the publishers. 
It was therefore hoped that those who were intrusted with the attempt 
to introduce English sciences into India in a native garb, would 
again contribute so as to enable the Society to continue its operations. 

The works published by the Society during the years 1846-47, 
will be found in the Appendix (C.) 1 he usual number of each of 
these works has been taken for the Schools and Colleges in the North 
Western Provinces. 


In the Appendix (D.) will b^ found an interesting report by Cap- 
tain J. D. Cunningham, Political Agent in 

Report on the Bhopal School. 

was so well known during its superintendence by the late Mr. Wilkin- 
son. Captain Cunningham’s views as to the course of instruction to 
be pursued in institutions of this nature, where there is no sufficient 
inducement for the study of English, are considered to be clear and 
judicious, and it is hoped that the publication ot them will be useful 
to those who have charge of similar Schools, or of vernacular classes 
in English Schools, in other parts of the country. There is much 
truth in the remarks contained in the lith Para, of Captain Cunning- 
ham’s report, as to the desirableness of preparing a set of Vernacular 
School books on a more comprehensive and uniform design than has 
hitherto been attempted. Such a set might probably be compiled in 
English without much difficulty by the Principals of the several Col- 
leges in communication with other, and might, afterwards, be gra- 
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dually transkted into the Vernacular languages as opportunities might 
offer. It will be seen by reference to the separate report on the Delhie 
College, that the principal of that Institution has brought to notice a 
similar want of uniformity in the studies of the English classes in the 
different Colleges, and has proposed to remedy it in the manner above 
recommended. 


The General Examination took place at the usual time and in the 
same manner as in former years. Some of the 
General Examination. questioiis proposed, and of the answers re- 

ceived, will be found in the Appendix (E.) 


Mr. Fink’s third report upon the Schools in the Acra District was 
forwarded to Government on the 3ril May. 
Indigenous Village Schools. reported that his three Native 

Inspectors wore now able to read Oordoo with tolerable tluency, and 
that they had made considerable I’.rogrcss in Pcr>ian. He tht'refore 
recommended that tlicir salaries should be raised to 15 Rupees a month 
each, whicli has been sanctioned. 

Mr. Fink had assigned pecuniary rewards amounting in the 
aggregate to Ks. 257-15-0, to 97 of the teachers who had been most 
successful iu introducing Ramstirn Dos’ books, together with the 
Rajnite and the Bagh-o-13uhar into their ri'speclivo schools. He had 
also awarded prizes of books to some of the best scholars. Ho proposed 
iu his report that he should be further empowered to give written 
certiheates to those ma.sters and pupils who might be. most deserving 
of them. The adoption of this measure has been authorized, but 
caution lias been enjoined in granting the cortiiicales. 


Some remarks were made in the report on the evil effects produced 
by the s\ stem of gratuitous instiuctioii pursued in the Agra College, 
whereby not only were many scliolars drawn away from the other 
Schools wlio coiild afford to pay for their instruction, but the College 
itself was injured by making it accessible to the lower orders of the 
community. These remarks have furnished occasion for ag liii re- 
commending to the Agra Local Committee either to demand a monthly 
payment from all who attend the CoUegCN or to reipiiro a higher 
standard of knowledge as the condition ot admi'^sion. 1 he result ot 
this communication will be shown in iie.xt year s report. 


* 


The passage quoted in the margin* from Mr. Fink’s report was of a 
nature to attract serious attention. Fur- 


" Aranng^t the circumstances 
“ which ba\e impeded the 
“diffusion of useful know- 
“ ledge in the countiy must 
“ be included the inlroduc- 
“ tjon of printing. Faradoxi- 


ther enquiry has been instituted by the 
(iovermnent into the grounds of the state- 
ment therein made, the result of which 
will also appear iu the next Annual 


Report.^ 
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“ cal as this may be, it is a 
“ fact that books calculated 
“ to demoralize the heart, and 
* ' give the mind a wrong bent 
** have multiplied, and con- 
“ sequenlly a great many 
“opinions and sentiments, 
“ which were giving way 
“ bcfcie the progicss of truth 
“ have regained possession of 
“ tVie native mind.” 


" the native mind. 

* Panniput. 
Cawnpore. 
Elawah. 
IVloiadabad. 
Dclhic. 
Juanpore. 
Azimguih- 

embracps the 
several reports 


In addition to the report under notice, 
returns containing statistical information 
regarding the village Schools, accompa- 
nied with remarks of more or less value, 
have been received during the year from 
the Collector or other Local Officer of 
the seven districts mentioned in tho 
margin.* An abstract of these returns, 
including that for Agra, has been drawii 
up by Mr. Fink in the form employed 
by him last year, and will be found, 
with three Tabular Statements, in the 
Appendix (F.) 'I his abstract has been 
compiled with much care and ability, and 
most important points of information contained in the 


Since the close of tho year, returns of the state of Indigenous 
Education liave come in from several additional districts, and it is 
hoped that in a few months the Government will be^ in possession of 
tho required iiiiormation for the whole of these provinces, so far as it 
can at [)rescnt be obtained. 


The usual statements of receipts and disbursements for the year, 
as drawn out by the Accountant, will be 
Accounts of Educalion Fund jp Appendix (11.) It will be' seen 

for the jears 1846-47. balance standing to the credit of 

the Education Fund at thecloso of last year, tho sum of Us. 82,161-14-6, 
has been iincstcd in (^vornmeut securities; tluis raising tho amount 
of stock in deposit with the Government Agent from Rupees 4,81,000 
on the 30th April, 1846, to Rupees 5,63,561-14-6 on the cones- 
poiidiiig date in 1847. 

Subjoined is a statement showing the number of students in all 
the Institutions on the 30th April, 1847, 

Total number of students .^vith the average attendance during tho year, 
with.ivei.ge attendance. abolition of the Allahabad School will 

account for 'the reduction of numbers shewn in this statement, as 
compared with that published in the last report. 


* It i, with great regret that the Government hae lately received intelligence 
of Mr. Fink’s unexpected demise. He was a icalous and useful ° ’ (ioj 

it will be especially difficult to supply hi. place m the duties to which hi. attention 
baa lately been directed. 



6 GENERAL REVIEW^ &C. 

General Statement of Nimhery Caste, ^c. of the Students on 
the 20fh April, 1847. 


Names of Institution. 

Number of Students. j 

Average attendance. 

Christians, 

Hindoos, 

Mahomedans. 

H 

Ghazeepore School, 

7 

94 

27 

128 

109 

Benares College, .... 

6 

190 

13 

209 

176 

Saugor School, 

2 

146 

27 

175 

154 

Jubbulpore School, .... 

0 

IGl 

29 

190 

126 

Bareilly School, — 

4 

184 

68 

256 

224 

Agra College, 

22 

301 

55 

378 

362 

Delhie College, 

18 

209 

107 

334 

289 

Total, .... 

69 

1285 

326 

1670 

1439 
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PART II. 

GHAZEEPOOR SCHOOL. 


12X0 YEAH. 

Ueturn of Local Committee as on the 30/A Aprils 1847. 



• 

Names. 

Designation and Office. 

A. C. Heyland, Esq., 

Civil and Sessions Judge. 

T. P. Martin, Esq., 

Opium Agent, 

P. Trench, Esq., 

Magistrate and Collector. 

A. Ross, Esq., 

Secretary. 


Ref urn of Establishment as on the ^Oth April, 1847. 


Names. 

Designation. 

Salary. 

1 Date of 

I Appointment. 

Mr. II. D. Fowles, 

Mr. R. G. Platts, 

Mr, C. DuBour-1 
dieux, . . J 

Mihr Abdul Ali, . . 

Ramjeshan Pundit. 

7 Servants, .... 

Head Master,. , 
Second Master, 

Third Master,. . 

Vernlr. Teacher 

Assist. Teacher, 

300 0 0 

150 0 0 

100 0 0 

25 0 0 

26 0 0 

27 0 0 

October, 1836. 
November, 1846. 

January, 1842. 

November, 1843. 
March, 1843. 

1 



627 0 0 
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GHAZEErooR SCHOOL. 


Statement of Scholarships as on the 30//* Aprils 1847. 


Js’arne of Holder. 

Description of 
Scholarship. 

Value of Scholarship. 

Juggernath Pershaud, 

Senior English, ... 

Co.’s Rupees, 8 

Debnarain Ghose, 

Ditto, 

Co.’s Rupees, 8 


The number of boys attending this School at the annual examina- 
tion was 138, divided into 6 Classes. The average attendance during 
the year was 120. 


The annual examination took place on the 28th December, 1846. 
The subjects of examination in the 1st Class consisting of 16 boyi 
were as follows : 

Beading. — Poetry, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 3rd Book and part of 4th. 
The minor poems of Gray and Hamlet. 

„ Prose, Bacon’s Essays to Page 33. 

History. — Bussell’s Modern Europe, Vol. ht. 

„ Murshraan’s Brief Survey, Part 2nd. 

„ Marshman’s India, — Hindu Period. 

Mathematics . — Plane Trigonometry being three Chapters of Keith. 
„ Geometry, — 1st four Books and the 6th Book of Euclid. 

„ Algebra, — Quadratic Equations— Proportion. 

„ Arithmetic, — Extraction of Roots — Arithmetical Progression. 

„ Astronomy a popular Course. 

Geography . — General and particular of the World Ancient and Modern. 
Grammar, — McCulloch’s Manual and Parsing. 

Oordoo. — Translations— Seir-ul-Mutakhureen Grammar and the 

Sliahnama in Oordoo. 

English Composition. 

The Report of the Committee on the Examination wai so far ns it 
went favorable, but the Lieutenant Governor would have been glad 
if they could liave bestowed more praise on the two senior classes of th§ 
School than that their progress in reading and writing was satisfactory. 

2 ^ 
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for beyond this the returns submitted to Government gave no infor- 
mation as to their acquirements 

The scholarships were awarded to Juggernath Pershaud and Deb- 
uarain Chose, who were the successful candidates last year. Whilst 
saiiclioning this award and permitting tliese youths to retain their 
seliolarsliips during the present year, it was observed tliat their ages 
liad not been menlioned, and that if they had passed tlie age at which 
.lunior Scholarships can b() retained according to the rules they must 
vacate their stipends at the (dose of the current year. In order to 
assist these scholars in p'rocuring future ciiiployment for themselves, it 
was recommended that they should be permitted to attend th(; 
Collector’s or Judge’s Court as Assistants to any Native OtliccT or 
res[)cctable Vakeel, continuing at the same time their studies in the 
School at leisure hours or as opportunity might otfer. 

The Head Master in his report expr(‘sscd his opinion, that the 
time for demanding payment for education had not arrived with 
respect to this School, and adv(*rted to the rules which had been intro- 
duc('d, d(^tcrmiiiing that every boy absent liir eight consecutive days 
without sidlicdent cause should be dismissed, and an entrance fee of 
two Jfupces required, as stringent and likely to check the desire for 
education. It was observed m reply that the Lieutenant Governor was 
n'luctant to believe that this desini was in any material degree 
deer(\ased among the more' n'spectablc classes of the people by the 
(lemaiid of a small entrance fee. 

The Head Master regretted that the high prices of some of our 
standard works precluded him from obtaining a sufficient number for 
the use of the advanced classes, and as it could not be expected that the 
boys should themselves be able to ])urchas(i such works, he proposed 
that the Curator of School Books should communicate with the lujads 
of Colleges and Schools and arrange for the publication of cheap and 
useful School books. Tliis subject was recommended to the considera- 
tion of tlie Committee in eoniniunieation with the Curator, and it was 
ol)servcd, that if any sjiecilic jiropixsition could be agreed upon with 
regard to the improvement of any existing liook, or the compilation of 
another in its ])lace, ortho rc-publication of an expensive work in 
a cheap form, it would be the duty of the Curator to lay the project 
ill a mature shape before Government. 

An exchange was effected by mutual agreement between Mr. 
Roberts the 2iid Master of this School and Mr. Platts 3rd Master of 
the Dehlic College iu September, 1846. With this exception no 
change occurred (luring the period under notice in the Establishment 
of this Institution. 
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BENARES COLLEGE. 

55th year. 

Return of Local Committee as on the 30//i Aprils 1847. 


J 

Names. 

Designation. 

Major T. D. Carpenter, 

Agent Governor General. 

Mr. J, T. Rivaz, 

T 

„ D. F. McLeod, 

1 

„ M. C. Ommanney, 

^ Civil Service. 

„ J. A. Loch, 

1 

,, 0. F. McLeod, 

J 

Doctor D. Butter, 

Civil Surgeon. 

J. G. Gordon, Esquire, 

Merchant. 

Maharajah Tshwaree Narayan Sing, .... 

Rajah Sutchurn Ghosaul, 

Baboo Rajendra Mittra, 

Baboo Rampursen Sing, 

Rajah of Benares. 


Establishment of Sanscrit Department of the, Benares College as 
on the ZiUh April, 1847. 


T 


Names. 

Designation. 

Amount 

ov 

Salary. 

Date op 
Appointment. 

Iswur Dutt Pande, (a) 

Depy. Secretary,.. 

50 0 0 

27th Dec., 1842. 

Narayan Shastri, 

Grammar, 

60 0 0 

1st May, 1833. 

Deo Dutt, (u) 

2nd ditto, . . 

32 0 0 

Ist May, 1833. 

Durga Dutt, 

3rd ditto, . . 

30 0 0 

1st Sept,, 1842. 

Hera Nund Choube, 

Poetry, 

80 0 0 

1st June, 1827. 

Uma Ram Pundit, 

Vedanta, 

80 0 0 

1st Feh„ 1825. 

Kaliparshad Bhatacharj, 

Offg. Logic, 

80 0 0 

18th Jan., 1847. 


(a) Was Law Professor of this Institution on a salary of 80 Rs. per mensem. 
(h) Was Student of the College, promoted to the Professorship on 1C Ri. a 
month, increased to 32 Rs., October, 1841. 
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Namrs. 

Designation. 

Amount 

OF 

Salary. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Kaslii Nath Shastri, 

Sankh, *. 

80 0 0 

Ist Jan., 1826. 

Gulzar Chaube, •• 

Law, 

80 0 0 

15th Dec,, 1837. 

Lujja Shunkur Pundit, 

1st Astronomy, .. 

80 0 0 

1st Feb., 1825. 

Nund Lall Pundit, 

2ud ditto, • • 

32 0 0 

Ist Feb., 1825. 

Capu Deo Joshi, (c) .. 

Natl. Philosophy, 

80 0 0 

15th Feb., 1342. 

Moulvi Mahumud Mazhar, 

1st Persian, 

82 0 0 

2d Oct., 1815. 

Vifeheshwar Prasad, *. 

2nd ditto, •• 

20 0 0 

1st Oct, 1841. 

Jaddu Nath Pundit, .. 

Librarian, •• 

50 0 0 

1st May, 1820. 

Pnran Kissen Chose, 

English Writer, . . 

32 0 0 

1st April, 1840. 

Copal lihat, (n) . , 

Pensioner, . . 

20 0 0 

19th Feb., 1827. 

Kundhia Lall, .. 

Hindee Writer, .. 

8 0 0 

15th Jan., 1842, 

Hardatt, «. 

Duftry, « * 

8 0 0 

Ist Oct., 1829. 

Raijijiavun, 

Jemadar, .. 

7 0 0 

15th Feb., 1820. 


3 Peons, •• 

12 0 0 



2 Furrashes, 

7 0 0 



3 Water bearers,.* 

8 0 0 



2 Bell strikers, . . 

5 0 0 



1 Sweeper, •• 

2 0 0 



(c) Was Teacher of Natural Philosophy in the Sehore School, 

(d) Was Professor of Vada at this College. 


Estahlkhmeiit of English Department of Benares College as on 
the 30//i April, 1847. 


Names. 

Designation. 

Amount 

OF 

Salary. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Doctor J. R. Ballantyne,.. .. 

Principal,.. 

600 0 0 

3rd Jan., 1846, 

Mr. George Nicholls, 

Head Master, .... 

400 0 0 

Ist July, 1834. 

Mr. D. Tresham, (a) .•*..« 

2nd ditto, 

200 0 0 

Ist April, 1847. 

Muthra Per shad Missir, .... 

Offg. 3rd ditto, . , 

150 0 0 

18th April, 1847. 


(a) Previous service dating from 12th September, 1833, when appointed 2nd 
Teacher in the Allahabad School. $ 
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Names. 

Designation. 

Amount 

OF 

Sad ARY. 

Date op 
Appointment. 

Baboo Shiva Slianhar Sin^h, 

4th Master, 

100 0 0 

18th April, 1847. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Paludhi,., 

5 th ditto, 

50 0 0 

18th April, 1847. 

Baboo Sital Prasad Gupt 

6th ditto,., .... 

50 0 0 

18th April, 1847. 

Moulvec Mohamud Ismail, ,, 

Urdoo Teacher, .. 

50 0 0 

7th April, 1845. 

Munshi Juggurnath Doss, 

2nd ditto,.. ...... 

25 0 0 

7th April, 1815. 

Pundit B.idri Loll, 

1st Hindce Teacher, 

50 0 0 

1st Oct., 1838. 



25 0 0 

18th April 1847 

Mr. G. Petti ngal, 

Writing Master, .. 

30 0 0 

4th May, 1846. 


Librarian, 

20 0 0 



Water bearer, .... 

5 0 0 



2 Chuprassies, ,, 

8 0 0 



2 Chowkeedars, .. 

8 0 0 



1 Fur rash, 

4 0 0 



1 Duftry 

5 0 0 



1 Sweeper, 

3 0 0 


Contingencies, 



House-Rent for Principal, Doctor, Ballantyne, 

50 0 0 


House-Rent for Head Master, Mr. G, Nicholls,.. .. 

50 0 0 


Monthly allowance, class books, stationery, 

100 0 0 


Indiviuuals doing duty 

IN TIIK Coi.I.l GE. 



Bhugwan Doss, late Hindce Teacher A/irnghur*) 



School, 


10 0 0 



TmI of Scholaninps in the Benares CoUege authorized for 1S17. 


Sanscrit Department, 


4 Senior Scholarships, 

9 Junior, ditto, 

9 Additional ditto, ,, 

1 Senior Arabic ditto, 

Persian Department, 

6 Junior Scholarships, 

English Department, 
4 Senior Scholarships, .. ,, ,, 

6 Junior ditto, .. 

9 Additional ditto, 

1 Ohoshal Scholarship, 

t-.- 


53 0 0 
GO 0 0 
85 0 0 
16 0 0 

42 0 0 

G8 0 0 
42 0 0 
16 0 0 
16 8 0 
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Statement eMbiting the NumheVi Caste, of the Pupils in the several 
Departments of the Benares College, as on the 30th April, 184Y. 


Sanscrit 

Department. 

Persian 

Department. 

English 

Department, 

Total. 

Total of all 

Castes. 

Hindoos, 

Mahomedans. 

Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Christians. 

nr I Hindoos. 

o * 

a 

a 

-a 

a 

o 

Christians, 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans, 

Christians. 


62 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

9 j 

6 

190 

13 

G j 

209 


Average daily attendance : Sanscrit Department, 50 ; Persian Department 10, 
English Department, 116. 


Statement cMhiling the Number of Students studging different lan^ 
guages in the Benares College on the 30th April, 1847. 


Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

English. 

Hindee. 

Urdu. 

Remarks. 

62 

16 

138 (a) 

52 

73 



(a) Of whom 7 belong to Persian Department. 
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Statement exhihiting the number of Scholarship-holders, and 
Pap and Free Pupils in the several Departments of the 
Benares College, on the 30th April, 1847. 


Sanscrit 

Department. 

Persian 

Department. 

English 

Department. 

Total. 



'r, 

U 

O 

2 

'o 

T 

cr* 

i 

f/j 

u 

'o 

'n 


ip-hol tiers. 

r/i 

’/* 

0 

!IS 

'o 

1 


r! 


IB 

(fj 

u 

£ 


'A 

c 


7^ 

Pupil 


(1} 

u, 

-2 




o 

*0 


r 

o 

rt 

a> 

o 

*0 

rt* 

t 

o 


CL> 


C/i 

r- 


in 

& 





(/} 

pH 

Jjh 


22 

0 

•10 

1 

gl 

1 

■i! 

1 

12 

loo 

19' 

i 

41 

lo.-i 

g:!| 

j 



At the fiiiiiual o\aniiiiMti()n of tins College at the end of ISIG, the 

statist, os Ensbah JJc,,o,rt. P'U'-i’ -" tW 

ineiit Stood at l.tn, ot n horn 10) paid one 

rupee nioathlv for their iusiruetion, be- 
longed to the special chi''';'^ and paid live rupees eafii iiioulhty. 1 7 wen* 
poor and exempted from payment, while nine held scholarships, two of 
these lieing scholars (lansferred fn.m the Allahabad School on its 
abolition. 


Tn the Senior Department (la* lilgiirst class comaim d [i and tiie 
next 11 hoys, the special class (> ami lie* rcmauimg 107 were in the 
dunior Department. The Head blaster re[»orted that the attendance 
had been upoii the whole tolerably regular. In tin* Senior elasves jl 
was generally good; the greatest irregularity occurring, as is commonly 
the case, among the lower idasscs in tlie diimor J)( parimonf, Siiiee 
the introduction of the monthly paymmits, the attembmef was found to 
be much more regular tiiaii it was before. 

Tlie number in the Persian Department fell ilaring the year from 

Persian Department. the introdm- 

tioii ot the paying system. Of tiiese 18, 
seven hedd scliolarshijis, four p^aid. two were free and fisc had 
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been allowed to compete for scholarsliips, failing; to obtain which 
they will be liable to dismissal, unless they consent to pay the 
monthly fee of one rupee. The attendance in this class was reported 
to be regular and the conduct good. 

In the Sanscrit Department, there were bo pupils, of whom 
,, TV . . held scholarc'liips and the rest were non- 

V anscrit epai men . paying. T'hc daily attendance averaged 

39, which was reported to be owing to tlic fiequrnt absences on reli* 
gious and other occasions, and was eonsideied to be as good as could be 
expected. 

Examination pajH'rs 111 History, ^latlicmatics. English Literature, 

. , ... in,.'.., Arabic ami S.insciit to be set to the Senior 

'Students were loiwaided direct trom Uo- 
vernnient, and the rornmiUee weni ie<iiiested to prepare questions 
themselves upon any other sirojeels on winch they migiit wish to test 
the attainments of the studmils, as nlso to ])ro^ide for the exa- 
mination of tiie Junior classes 111 ('Very I tci'artment, Tlic Committee 
were at the same time itifurmf'd that they were at liberty to omit any 
of the qucsfums sent, if fourd not to coiTespoml w itli llie studies of 
the class for which tluy weie intended, and to Mibstitute otiier ques- 
tions in their room, tneiiliuiiing the fact in their report. 

The written oxaniinatioii lor scludarsliips eoinmencrd on the 
2urd TS'on emb( r, and conebid(‘d on the KUh 1 leeeiiiljcr, but the oral 
examination (>f tlu' eompctitorii for Sanscrit schidarships xvas not 
brought to a close until the ‘J Uh of the latter inontli. 

The following notices of tlie examinations ill the .s^-,pra] Depart- 
ments arc taken fr(>iu ])r. Eallaiit)iic’s Uejmrt : — 

Examin ation or thc English and VERNAcoLAii Dlt'autmknt. 

1st Day— November 23rd. WhiKt the conipet itors for S('nior 
scholarsliips were engag(.d in writing answm’s to tlie quest mns on 
Isatnral Theology, picpared by Doctor Lutti r, and llie competitors for 
Junior scholarships in answering the questions on grammar prepared 
by the Head Master, the oral Englisii examination of tlie -Ith class, 
Junior Department, was conducted by Doctor Butter, wliose opinion 
of the several sections comprising it was generally favcu'uble. 

On a revision of the Natural Theology papers, Dr. Butter 
decided that tsiuv.i Shunker Singh’s answers were much (he best, but 
he obser\ed that none of the buys wpre perfect in the portion of Paley 
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which they had read. Upon this Dr. Ballantyne thought it due 
to the Head Master to state that the lectures on Paley’a Natural 
Theology and Webster’s Physics were given out of school hours and 
at irregular intervals ; the attendance moreover being voluntary on the 
part of the boys. 

2nd Day— November 24th. The papers given to the Senior 
pupils were those on Natural Philosophy supplied by Dr. Butter, and 
on Chemistry prepared by the J'rincipal. The Arithmetical pai)er 
was supplied, as were all the other jiapers, for the Junior scholarship 
examination by the Hoad Master. Tlu' ans\v(TS on Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry were revised by Dr. Butter, who remarked that the 
result of the examination in the former subject was very satisfactory, 
and that there M'as a great improvement in the fullness and neatness 
of definition. The answers on Chemistry appeared to him highly 
ci cditablo, the chief mistakes resulting from the great difficulty of the 
questions. 

The oral English examination of the 2nd and 3rd classes cf 
Junior Department n as conducted on this day by Dr. Butter, who 
gave a favorable opinion of their state. 

3rd Day — Novemlier 2otIi. Questions on History were given 
to both (he Senior and Junior students, d'he answers were re\'is('d by 
.^Ir. OmiiMnney, who observed that the boys had, generally speaking, 
retained much they had read. None of the answers were considered 
very good, but the manner lu which the two boys, Kishnalh Biswas 
and Chuiideinalli Mittcr ot the dih class, Senior Department had 
replied to the questions was creditable to them. 

Doctor Butter examined the special class orally. The difliculty 
of enforcing regularity in it does not appear to have diminished. 

dih Day-— November 2Gth. The Junior pupils answered the 
questions on Natural Philosophy prepared by the Head M.ister. Dr. 
Bytter examined the answer^, and considered them very creditable to 
the attention and jiiduslry of the pupils. 


Dr. Butter, -Mr. Ommanney and Mr. G. F. McT^eod examined 
orally the 1st class, Junior Department. IMr. Ommaimev’s opinion, 
in which Dr. Butter concurred, was recorded as follows : *• their 
“ leading was tolerable, pronunciation fair, and .style good. In 
“ however proceeding to explain what they had read, it struck me that 
“ they had not been made to understand the entire extent of what they 
“ are stated to have gone through, and after even putting them back 
to the first few pages, with the exception of three or four, none of the . 
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class were able clearly to explain the meaning of sentences or to af- 
“ ford a decent translation. Either the book is altogether in advance 
“ of their understanding, or tiie teacher has hnrrii d them through a 
“ number of pages witliout making them comprehend as they advanc- 
“ ed. The virri cocc examination was also most unsatisfactory. IS'one 
“ perfectly answered any questions, and almost the entire class appear- 
“ ed ignorant of what they iuul read, lii Geography, though the class 
“ has gone over no great extent of study, but very few boys indeed 
‘‘ could answer at all, and those very unsatisfactorily.” 

In Hindi and Gordon, Dr. Butter rejmrted that the boys had ao 
quitl« d tliemselves most satisfactorily. Their M;igri wiitiiig was 
very ( reditable to the Bundit, but the Mooiishcc! had nut tak('n similar 
pairjswith their Persian writing. Mr. G. F. McL(‘od found, ‘‘ three stu- 
dents very good, five very fail, but tiie greatiTpropoi tion very deficient.^’ 

The drd, 4th and oth seetions of the 4th class, duiiior Department, 
were examined orally by Mr. G. F. McLeod, and his report was gene- 
rally favorable. 

.5th Day — November 27th. Senior and ,Iunior seliolarship ■ 
written examinations in (Jeoinetry occupied this day. 'Die pajicrs fui 
the Senior [lupils were sent down Irom Govoniment. and the rejiiies ex- 
amined by Mr. Loch. 

6th Day — November 2Stli, Senior pupils had the Algcliraieal jui 
pers, received Irom (iovcrninent, set to them. To tlu' juniors ques- 
tions on the same subject wi'i’e siipplii'd by the 1 trad .^la^^e^. 'flu* 
answers w'orc revised by 31r. Tresham, the ."Ird Mastor, and by the Ihin- 
dit Bripu Deo, who reported favorablv oi‘ thein, 

7th Day — November 80th. The Senior pnpds vvoro emjae'i' 
this day in writing an essay, “ on the eapability of Enropcaii learumg 
and science, to improve the moral and sociid habits and of t!u‘ 

people of India.” The subject was suggested b) Mr. Ouiinaniaw, 
who subserpiently r(‘Yi!»cd tlie essay>. and expressed tlu^ tollowing opi- 
nion on their merits : 

“ Of these essays four only are passable as pieces o( oomjjositio!'. 
Gobind Chumler Sand<4 has greatly sur[)assed all his coinjietitoi s. 
“ Coiisiilering the cireiimslanci's under which they were written, without 
“ time for forethought or rellccMou, ami without premeditation or pre- 
“ purationsof any sort, the whole are eieditabb' to the youths.” 

Mr. G. F. McLeod this day conduetod the oral examination of 
the 3rd class, Junior Department, in Oordoo and Hindi, and remarked 
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that the Iliiidi class was more satisfactory than the Oordoo, and that 
the latter requirecf more attention to grammar and translation. 

8th Day— December 2nd. Both the Senior and Junior compe- 
titors were engaged this day in translating from Gordon into Kn'rli.»h 
a passage selected by Mr. Onnnanney from the Bagh-o-baiiar, and 
from English into Oordoo a story s(dectcd by the same gentletnan 
from the “ Percy Anecdotes” Mr. Ommanney r(3inarks upon this lat- 
ter translation as follows : “ these lads ought to have done better, 

“ but their performance viva rare did not warrant an expectation 
“ of greater things than they luwe accom[)lished. I think Birishwar 
‘‘ lias done best, though that is very indiHerent.” 

9th Day— December 3rd. Tlie Senior comjietitors were enga«^cd 
this (lay witli the ([uestions on Simkespcar and iMilton, sent dowirby 
Goverumeiit, the Juniors with questions on Roger’s “ Pleasures of 
Memory” ^up])1led ])y the Head Mast(‘r. 'I'he answers wore examined 
by the Prineipal in eoneert witli the Head iMaster. The Principal 
thought, that in the replies some of the uh'as uen; mueh superior 
to the exjires&iou, and tliat this was satisfactory, as it should indicate 
that the capacity of these boys was still in ad\aiico of their education. 

IGth Day— December Itb, The oral Oordoo examination of 
the 2nd class. Junior Department, was eomhieted by j\lr. J. E. McLeod 
who found It in an unsatisfactory state, and iTeommended a thoromdi 
iHM'isiou of grammar before any further attempt was made at trarrs- 
laiion. 

11 til Day — Deeoniber oth. The oral Oordoo examiiiaiion of tlie 
Senior DepartnuMit was eondneted by Mr. Ommannev, who remarked as 
follow s ; 1 examined nv/i meet he (iordoo class (third and fomth classes 

“ Senior Department) under Monivra' Mahomud Ismail, and am Iiapjiy 
“ to be able to reem’d my opinion that the teaidier has bestowed great 
“ pains on the youtlis and with very eonsidcrable success. 1 was 
“surprised to liiid tlie Rengaha's, who form so large a portiou of 
“the class, ])ronouueing with greater eorrectiH^ss than I ev^T heard 
“ Bengahvs do before. Tlie 31oulvee eoinplams tliat the lads do not 
“ give snHicient attention to this branch of their .sfu(ii(>s', and it may 
“ be necessary to adopt measures to make them take greater jil.vasnre 
“ in naiding their \ernacular.” Upon this Doctor Rallautyne remarks : 
“ I liave taken mueh interest in the studitrs of this class, and my 
impression is, that the shortest and surest way of making a »njod 
“ Oordoo S(diolar of a man, sjieakmgtlio Oordoo as liis moilier toimue, 
“ is to teaeii idm something of Persian, and at least the most ordirmrv 
‘‘ verbal forms of the Arabic. Heading as the Hass must needs do 
“ from books destitute of vowel points, mo5t of the boys slur over tin* 
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pronunciation of the Arabic words in a manner very unpleasing to 
“ the ear. To correct them in every individual instance of error is an 
“ endless labor, the necessity for which might be in a great measure 
“ obviated by making the pupil well acquainted with the leading 
“ principles which regulate the forms of Arabic words ; when an instance 
of Persian jihraseology occurs, none of the pupils but those who have 
‘‘ learned Persian can tell whether the mark izafut is to be supplied or 
“ not, and their frequent omission or misplacing of it is a disagreeable 
blemish in their reading. With the aid of the Moulvee Mahomud 
“ Ismail, who is a zealous teacher, as well as an accomplished 
“ scholar, 1 shall try to effect an improvement in this respect in the 
course of next year.” 


The following allotment of scholarships in the English Depajt- 
mentj recommended for the year 1847, icas sanctioned by Government. 

Senior Scholarships. 


Names. 

Age. 

Amount 

or SCHO- 
LARSHIP. 

Remarks. 

^luthra Tershad Misr, 

20 

20 

Retained his scholarship. 

Gobind Chunder Sandel, 

17 

18 

Heldu Senior ditto of Rs. 16— Promoted. 

Sheva Shunkur Singh, 

18 

16 

Held a Junior ditto of Rs. 8— Promoted. 

Kam Kali Chaudri, — 

16 

14 

Held a Junior ditto of Rs. 8 — Promoted. 

Junior Scolarsiiips. 

Names. 

Age. 

Amount 

OF SCHO- 

LAttSHl.'. 

Remarks. 

l/machurn Biswas,.. .. 

15 

16 

8 

8 

Held Junior acholarship of'] i 

7 Ivs. — Promoted. j ^ « 

Held Junior scholarship of 1 ,, S g § 

6 Ks. — Promoted. j ^ ^ 

Retained his Junior scho- 1 S ^ "S -2 1 

tohip. J 

Birishwar Biswas, .... 

16 

7 

Chander Nath Mitter,. . 

13 

6 

q These lads were in the 4 th class Sc- 

Kashenath Biswas, .... 

13 

7 

1 nior Department and highly distinguish- 

Amar Nath Mitter,.. .. 

16 

6 

1 ed themselves above their class fellows. 

J 
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The two youths noted below, transferred from the late Allahabad 
school, were also permitted to retain their scholarships during the cur- 
rent y^ar, at the close of which they will terminate. 


Names. 

Age. 

Amount of 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Lakshrni Narayun Pyos, 

18 

8 

Kali Churn Banerjee, ... 

17 

8 


. The Ghosaul scholarship was again adjudged to Muthra Pershad, 
though it was stat(^d that his proficiency was hardly such as to deserve 
a reward of this nature. The award was confirmed by Government, 
but it was observed that tlie Committee would do well to uithlioldit 
altogether on future occasions, if it should not be better merited. 'I'he pro- 
gress made by the youths of the English Depcartment in their Oordoo 
studios was still unsatisfactory, but the Lieutenant Governor was glad 
to find that the Principal paid particular attention to this branch of 
study. 

The following remarks by Dr. Ballnnlyne, on the English studies of 
the past year in the Senior Department are given in €:iifnsOy as exhibit- 
ing, equally with the rest of the report, the zeal and ability with which 
that gentleman has engaged in tlio discharge of the duty entrusted to him. 

“ When I joined the College in January last, I found two 
pupils in the first class, viz., Mutlira Pershad Misr and Kedar 
‘‘ Nath Paludhi. In reply to iny enquiries, the former stated that 
“ he wished to compete for a sub-Assistant Engineership ; the latter 
that he wished to be employed in the Educational Department. Even- 
“ tnally Muthra was sent to study under the Kxeeutive Engineer at 
Ghazeeporc, and Kedar Nath M’as appointed as a Master in the fourth 
class, Junior Department. At the conimeiicement of the year, I 
“ proposed that they should read with me a jilay of Shakespear, 
Whately’s L<^gie, and something of Chemistry and Geology. Jn- 
“ stead of Geology they begged to bo allowed to read Milton, and I 
“ acquiesced. We afterwards took up Conic Sections, a knowledge of 
“ this subject being required of the candidates for a sub-Assistant En- 
“ gineership. On the days assigned for reading Shakespear and Mil- 
“ ton, the third class, Senior Department also attended. In Whately 
“ we had got through somewhat more than the ‘ Analytical Outline’ 
“ when the first class to ray regret was broken up. A short time 
“ previously, these youths had requested me to teach them something 
“ of Latin, and they had got through some of the declensions when the 
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class was broken up. The third class, consisting of seven students con^ 
tinned to read Shake‘>pear and Milton, going through the play of 
“ ‘ Hamlet,’ and the tliird book of the ' Paradise Lost.’ On stated 
“ days, I gave Lectures on Chemistry, winch I was glad to see excited 
“ an interest in others besides the few to whom they were immediately 
“ addressed. The Moulvee M^ihomud Mazhar, requested to be allow- 
ed to translate them into Oordoo from my dictation for the use of the 
“ Persian Department, to whicli request 1 readily aeeeded, and enough 
“ of curiosity on the subject was maniiest(Hl in the Sanserit Depart- 
“ ment to encourage me to make ariangements for the repetition of a 
“ similar course of Lectures in tin' Sanscrit College next yciir. The 
“ ditHculty of procuring convenient apj)aratus ami chemical materials 
“ must unfortimately at present, reinler sueh Lectures more meagre in 
“ the way of practical illustration tluiii could be wished. It has been 
“asked ‘ what is the use of making the bojs in the College read 
“ Slnkespear and Milton? Such studies wdl not help tliem to gain 
“ their bread, and the language of these author^ is not cv(*n iliat which 
“ you wish them to acquire a facility in speaking and writing.’ I ad- 
“ mit the weight of the objection thus far, that, if there Mere other 
“ books in which we could find as mneh ennobling thought expressed 
“ in language less antiquated, 1 would agree to give up tlio use of these 
“ as class books ; but I know of none such. There is notlmig that T 
“ know of so well calculated as Shak(*spear's jihns to uive the mind of 
“ a Hindoo reader some tincture of the higher lone of morality, whieii 
“ belongs to European civihz.ition. It is jihus nioie perfectly than the 
“ writings of any other author ‘ show virtue her own ftailure, scorn 
“ her own image :’ and this without the dictatorial air of a jirofessed 
“ book of morals. The intrrest with wliich the l)oys read the liook ; 

tlie persevering efforts which they make to reconcile the puiqjort with 
“ the literal expression, (‘ven in the most awkward jiassages ; the 
“ searching questions which they pro])ound ; and the fixed attention 
“ with which they wait for tho reply, are all proofs huw' well tlie bonk is 
“ suited for them ; and to revert to tlie first jiart of the olijiction, it is 
“ 7iot with a direct view to lit the pupils for a p/ofesnon that the cur- 
“ riculum of study in a College ought to he arranged. 8iich a special 
“ arrangement would be proper in a Veterinary College, in a Military 
“ Seminary, or in a Commercial Academy, but not liere If the eduea- 
“ tion given to the pupils here shall enable them to obtain more lucra- 
tive situations than they could otherwise have hoped for, I shall be 
“ well content, but this is a st'coiidary consideration. The main object 
“ to be kept in view is this, that, be the employment of the students 
“ in after-life what it may, they shall carry to it minds cultivated and 
“ refined, which shall make them in any situation both happier, and 
more estimable men than they would otherwise have been. 

“ With the exception of the branches above referred to, all the 
“ studies of the Senior Department j^ere conducted by Mr. Nicbolls, 
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'* the Head Master. The zeal, worth and talents of this gentleman 
are too well known to the Committee to require any attestation of 
“ mine ; but I think it is proper to state, that had it not been for the 
“ efficient and at all times most cheerfully accorded co-operation of 
** Mr. Nicholls, I should have found the management of the general 
affairs of the College a much heavier task than I have done. In 
“ every attempt to introduce an improvement in any department 
“ whatsoever, I have always found Mr. Nicholls a cordial supporter 
“ and a most ungrudging laborer. My thanks are due to Mr. 

Tresham also, the third master, for his unostentatious readiness to 
“ bestow extra time and labor on the various occasions when the de- 
‘‘ ficiencies of the establishment rendered his services desirable.” 

* Respecting the Sanscrit class in the English Department Doctor 
Ballaniyne writes : 

“ I examined this class on the 31st October : it then consisted of 
“ 14 boys, of most of whom the Pundit complained that they took no 
“ int^’rest in the study. 1 am not surprised at this, for the grammar, 
“ «hich is used by the Pundits, requires the whole time and the un- 
“ divided attention of the pupil for many a long month before he can 
“ apply its rules, which Sir William Jones calls ‘ dark as the dtaikest 
“ Oracle,’ to the interpretation of a passage iu the simplest author. 
A little of Paniiu’s grammar is of no use to any one, who has stu- 
died no other grammar, and a very little is all that the boys in the 
“ English department can learn, even supposing that they give it their 
“ earnest attention during tlie short period that can be spared for it 
“ daily. Instead of trying to teach the younger boys, in the English 
“ department, by the intricate native method, the fruit of which, 
“ abundant as it may eventually prove, yet ripens so late, I should 
“ prefer trying the experiment of making a class out of the older and 
“ more intelligent pupils, and teaching them according to the European 
method, employing, as class books, the useful series of elementary 
“ works prepared by Professor Johnson, for the East India College at 
‘‘ llaileybury. Ry this method they may, within a moderate space of 
“ time, be taught so much of the language as shall enable them to 
“ appreciate the beauties of the best authors, who arc far from being 
“ the most difficult, and to understand the etymology and composition, 
“ and thus better appreciate the force of the words which are transferred 
“.from the Sanscrit into the Hindi and tli(3 Bengalee. Copies of these 
“ class books have been ordered from Europe. 

“ I may here advert to the question, which has been asked, and 
“ may be asked again, viz,, ‘ can the European method of studying gram- 
“ mar not be introduced into the Sanscrit College V Such an innovation 
“ I consider to be impracticable *, and I doubt whether it would be 
“ desirable, if it were practicable, for the whole of the extensive gram- 
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matical literature of the language being adapted to the model of 
Panina’s lectures, which form the basis of the school grammars ; if 
“ this master key be altered, it will no longer serve to open the numer- 
'• ous locks wliich have been adjusted to it. The adoption of a slightly 
** altered grammar (that of Vopadeva) has had the effect of cutting off 
“ the learned of Bengal ‘ from communication on grammatical topics 
with tl)e learned of other provinces in India.’ (See Colebrooke’s Essays, 
“ vol. 2, page 15.) 

“ Assuming, howex'cr, the inexpediency of attempting to make any 
" radical change in the system of tuition pursued by the grammar Pun- 
“dits, it by no means follows that the path is incapable of being 
smootlied. Having myself experienced its unnecessary rnggedness, 

“ 1 wish to make an effort to remove some of its asperities. Imagine 
“ Euclid’s propositions arranged (with a view to some ])ractical applica- 
“ tioii) in an entirely different order from that in winch tlicy were de» 
“livered by the author, and yet that no proposition is to be supposed 
^‘established, except in fhe order in which they originally stood, and 
“that there is no provi^jon by marginal references, or otherwise to 
“guard against the probable chance of the students being ignorant, 

“ through forgetfulness, or otherwise of some necessary step in the 
“ process. Of course such a book must require the aid of an oral 
“ comment at every step. Imagine, further, the book to be written in 
“a language of which it pre-supposes the reader to be ignorant, and a 
“ tolerably fair estimate may be formed of the thorns, wliich beset the 
“ path of the tyro on his lirst introduction to the school grammar, the 
“ ‘ Laghii Kamniodi.’ Several had effects are obviously likely to arise 
“ from this state of things, 'fhe boy’s memory is long exercised to the 
“ exclusion of his judgment, in iHaining by rote rules, the use of wliich 
“he does not discover till long aflcrwards ; then the rules being writ- 
“ ten in Sanscrit, the pupil is absolutely dependent upon Ids instructor 
“ for every particle of light upon tlieir meaning that may iind its way 
“ into his mind. This must tend to beget a lielpless reliance on autlio- 
“ rity, a despair of advancing a single step except in the beaten track, 
and eventually a bigotted prejudice against every tiling that tends to 
“ shake one’s fond reliance on established dogmas. To disturb this 
“state of things a little, 1 luopose to liave an edition of the gram- 
“ mar prepared, which shall be furnished with suitable reference's, like 
“ file modern editions of Euelid’s elements, and accompanied by a 
“ Hindi translation, along with such remarks as may render each 
“ step intelligible from the very outset. I cannot say that the Pundits 
“ seem to look with much ffwor on the notion of such a work. 'I'licy 
“ argue that it will promote indolence by encouraging the student to 
“rely upon his marginal references instead of upon his ;iiemory. 

“ Tliis argument (to which other answers might be given were they 
“required), tells just equally against the marginal references which 
“ have done so much to facilitate the study of Euclid. 




Mahomud Musa, 
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Junior Arabic Scholarship. 


Names. 

Age. 

Amount of 
Scholarships. 

Vacant, .... • • . - 

0 

8 


Junior Persian Scholarship. 


Names. 

Age. 

Amount of 
Scholarships. 

Brijnath Pershad, 

14 

8 

Nund Kishore, - 

16 

8 

Mahendra Narayan, 

14 

7 

Gunga Pershad, - 

17 

7 

Abdussumed Khan, 

18 

6 

Golab Shunker, 

13 i 

6 


Examination of the Sanscrit Department. 

IstDay— November 24ih.— The competitors, 14 in number, for 
Senior scholarships, wrote answers to questions on the Sankhya system 
of Philosophy, selected partly from a long list supplied by the Pundit, 
and partly from the lists of former years which were found in the ar- 
chives of the College. Before the Junior scholarship coinpetitorvS, 25 
in number, were set questions in grammar prepared by the Principal, 
on the model of the list suggested by the Pundit. The Principal went 
over the answers of the Junior competitors with the Pundit, and assign- 
ed their numerical values. The revision of the Sankhya papers was en- 
trusted to a Committee of Pundits. 

2nd Day— -November 25th.— The questions on Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy for the Senior students were supplied by Mr. J. Muir. 
The answers were first considered, and their merits weighed and regis- 
tered by a Committee of the Pundits, and subsequently by the Princi- 
pal, before they were transmitted for the revision of Mr. Muir. 

The Junior students were this day engaged on /krithraetical ques- 
tions, arranged on the model of the list suggested by the Pundit, other 
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numbers, however, being substituted. The Principal inspected the 
answers, and registered their values after they had been revised by the 
Jyotish Pundits. 

3rd Day— November 27th.— All the competitors who had read 
Euclid’s Geometry with B3pQ Deo, were tested by the questions pre- 
pared by the Head Master for the Junior English students. Dr. 
Ballantyne had translated these into Sanscrit, for the purpose of making 
a kind of comparative estimate of tlie proficiency attained in the several 
departments. The questions extended over the 1st Book of Euclid. 
The answers of Balkishna Khaudakar were partifjularly good. The 
Pundit was considered to deserve great credit, for having brought on 
his pupils so well, under the existing disadvantage of a great scarcity 
of books. 

4th Day — November 28th. — The questions on European Algebra, 
proposed to the ISenior students this day, were supplied by the Head 
Master, and translated on the model of the list suggested by the 
Pundits. The examination extended to Quadratic Equations; Ram 
Narayan, Vyaiikalram and Balkishna particularly distinguished tliem- 
sclves ill this exercise ; except for one slight defect, the paper of Ram 
Narayau would have been perfect. Tliese students have learned 
Algebra in a great measure by the use of P^nglisli books, in which they 
could interpret only the symbols. A great encouragement, therefore, it 
may be hoped, will be given to the study by the publication of BapQ 
Deo’s Treatise in Hindi, which is iio\/ in the hands of the printer. 

Questions on the native system of Astronomy were answered by 
those who had not studied Algebra in the European method. 

5th Day — November 30th. — The grammar papers for the Senior 
students set this day, contained questions on all the great treatises of 
grammar studied in the College. The Juniors had the questions on 
the native system of Algebra. 

6th and 7th Days— December 2nd and 4th. — These days were 
devoted to tlie Nyaya and Vedanta systems of Philosophy, and to 
Hindoo Law. 

The questions wore selected partly from lists supplied by the 
Pundits, but chiefly from other sources. “ The studies in the Law 
** class, Dr. Ballantyne observes, appear to too often confined to 
“ a limited section of the ‘ Mitakshara,’ a popular treatise on the points 
most frequently occurring in practice. To commence with such a 
“ book, however, cannot be the best method for instructing the student 
** either in the Philosophy or the Science of the Law, however conve- 
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nient it may be for pupils who aim at nothing higher than to practice 
“ Law as an art. As an experiment, I have directed that no pupil be set 
to read a technical Law treatise until he shall have gone through a 
“ course or the institutes of * Manu.’ The use of this work, as the 
earliest text book in the class, should furnish opportunities for 
“calling the student’s attention to the foundations of natural justice, 
“ to the distinctions of moral right and wrong, and to other consi- 
“ derations, for the entertainment of which a technical treatise of 
“ narrower scope offers no adequate provision. The attendance of 
“ pupils in this class has fallen off since the number of Pundits retained 
“ by the Courts of Law was curtailed.” 

8th Tay — December 5th. — The examination papers on Poetry 
and Rhetoric were prepared by the Principal. They consisted of 
extracts from the great poems, Magh, Naishadh and Raghuvans, the 
drama of Vikramorvasi, &c. It was left open to all the competitors 
to undertake as many of the papers as they chose. The translations 
were directed to be written in Hindi, and the Rhetorical comment in 
Sanscrit. 

Of the examination, Dr. Ballantyne writes : “I revised the trans- 
“latioiis, but left the merits of the commentaries to be determined by 
“ the Pundits. J should have been disappointed with the style of the 
“ translations, had 1 not been prepared for it both by the remarks in 
“the College records, and also by the slender success (if any) that 
“ lias attended my reiterated efforts during the past year lo improve 
“ this branch of study. I nave assigned to tliONe exercises not above 
“ half the numerical values proposed by the Pundits, and this is fully 
“ as much as I consider them to deserve.” 

December 5th and Vtb — The examination in “ Relies Lettres” 
continued. The Senior candidates were tested by stanzas from the 
“ Meghaduta.” They afterwards translated into Sanscrit an apologue 
in Hindi. Several of the versions the Principal considered excellent. 
The Juniors translated into Sanscrit a fable of iEsop’s from the Hindi 
version. As the moral appended to the fable in the printed Hindi 
version was silly and inapplicable, the competitors were desired to 
draw their own inference. Of those who attempted this, the few 
who succeeded have received considerably higher marks than the 
others. Here, as in so many other instances, Dr Ballantyne remarks, 
the rarity of independent thought among the Sanscrit students was 
remarkable. 

To the boys who were not prepared to compete for the scholar- 
ships, a prize was this day held out for the best specimen of DevS Nagri 
writing. The best penman proved to be Kirpal Upadhya. 
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December 8th. — In order to test the acquisition of the students 
in a wider range of literature, the Principal proposed for translation (at 
the request of the Poetry Pundit) passages which were selected from 
the “ Prahadha,’* “ Chandrodaya,” “ Kumara Sambhooa,’' &c. 

Whilst the other students were translating into Hindi, Rain Na- 
rayan and Vyarikatran, who being Tailangis, do not profess to write 
Hindi, were tested by questions on the more recondite books of the 
Naya Shaster. Their answers received much praise from the Pundits. 

December 10th.— The absentees from the Astronomical examina- 
tion of the ‘j?8th November this day begged to have a fresh set of 
questions, which was given to them. 

The oral examination of the pupils not competing for vscholarships 
took place on tlie 2l8t December. They were examined in grammar 
and the IJitopadesa. The oral examination of the competitors for 
scholarships was hold on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th. The books used iu 
the examination were tlic “ Institutes of Manu,” the Raglmvansa,*^ 
“ Mcgha Duta,” “ llitu Sanhara,” and “ Naishadh.” 

The following remarks set forth the principle which guided Dr. 
Ballantyne in determining the successful candidates for Sanscrit scho- 
larships. JIo writes — 

In estimating the comparative values of the numbers under the 
** separate heads of < Law,’ ‘ Vedanta ’ &c. witli a view to make up the 
“ coliiniii of comparative total given in the tabular returns, I proceeded 
on the principle, I hat we ought to give most encouragement to those 
branches of study which stand most in need of it, ‘ Vedanta,’ ‘ San- 
“ khya,’ ‘Hindu Astronomy’ and ‘ Hindu Algebra,’ all of which the 
“ student is obliged to apply himself to by the applause of his follow 
“ countrymen 1 therefore reckon at 1 ; ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ ‘ Eu- 
“ ropi'nn Algebra,’ ‘ Euclid’ and * Translation into Hindi’ I reckon 
“ at ‘ 2’ : tliese studies being unpopular and requiring proportion- 
“ ate encouragement. The ‘ Nyaya’ I estimate at Ji as its 
“ study may furnish profitable occasion for the discussion of our own 
“ logical sy.stem ; ‘ Law’ I estimate at 1^, for an analogous reason, 
“ and ‘ Grammar’ also I estimate at 1^, as it lies at the root of all 
“ Sanscrit erudition, and 1 find that it is occasionally too much 
“ neglected.” 

In that portion of the report devoted to the consideration of the 
branches of study, which require particular encouragement in the 
present state of the Sanscrit College, Dr. Ballantynd records the 
following interesting particulars and observations : 

“ Finding in the College records reiterated complaints of the 
“ bad style of Hindi written by the students of the Sanscrit College, 
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“ and also various indications of a desire on the part of Government, 
that some improvement should be made, if possible, in this depart- 
*‘ment, 1 early set myself to consider what miglit be best to be done. 

“ The exercises which I directed to be written in Hindi were wretch- 
edly executed, and when I complained of this, the writers acquiesced 
in the justice of the complaint, without however admitting that the 
“ question was worthy of having three words wasted upon it. I next 
‘^proposed to direct that the Junior students should attend the 
“ Hindi Pundit for a single hour each week, but such an infinity of 
“ obstacles to this were quietly and respectfully insisted upon by all con- 
cerned, that I did not issue the order. I directed instead that the 
students should write as their next exercisea reply to the question — 

‘ Why do you despise the culture of the language which you speak 
every day of your lives, of the only language which your mothers 
<‘aud sisters understand?’ To this they rejoined by an address, 
“requesting to know what led me to assume that they despised their 
“ vernacular, I replied, that I should be very glad to find myself 
“ mistaken ; and I appealed to one of tlie most intelligent of the 
“party to state his real opinion on the subject. His answer was to 
“ the following effect. We do not clearly understand what you 
“Europeans mean by the term Hindi, for there are hundreds of 
“ dialects, all in our opinion equally entitled to the name, and there 
“ is here no standard as there is in Sanscrit. If the purity of Hindi 
is to consist in its exclusion of Mussulman words, we shall require 
“ to study Persian and Arabic in order to ascertain which of the 
words we are in the habit of issuing every day, is Arabic or Persian, 
“and which is Hindi. With our present knowledge we can tell that 
“ a word is Sanscrit, cr not Sanscrit, but if not Sanscrit, it may be 
“ English or Portuguese instead of Hindi fur any thing that we can 
“ tell. English words arc becoming as completely naturalized in 
“ the villages as Arabic and Persian words, and what yon call the 
“ Hindi will eventually merge in some future modification of the 
Oordoo, nor do we see any great cause of regret in this prospect. 

In reply to this, I urged that it was the duty of himself and his 
“brother Pundits not to leave the task of forming the national language 
“ in the hands of the villagers, but to endeavour to get rid of the 
“ unprofitable diversity of provincial dialects, by creating a standard li- 
“ terature in which one uniform system of grammar and orthograpliy 
“ should be followed ; the Pundits of Benares, if tliey valued the fame of 
“ their city, ought to strive to make the dialect of the holy city the 
“ standard for all India, by writing books which should attract the at- 
“ tention and form the taste of all their fellow countrymen. 

“ Several of the students intimated their readiness to attempt 
“ something in this line, provided it were made worth their while, and 
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** as there is no chance of getting them to exert themselves in any 
“novel direction, unless it be made worth their vsliile, I called 
“ their attention to the Government Circular, No. 419 of 1846, which 
“ provides, that a student may be allowed to enjoy his scholarship for 
“ an extended period, if lie be engaged in the preparation of some 
“ original work or translation calculated to be of public utility ; the 
“ dithculty, however, was to decide, what work ot public utility they 
“ were competent to undertake. Had the matter been left to their 
“ own choice, they would have each selected some prose work in Hindi, 
“and have undertaken to render it into unexceptionable Sanscrit 
“ verse. They were by no means easily, if it all, contented with my 
“ assurance, that to translate from the eommon language of their fel- 
“ low countrymen into a language known to comparatively few, is not 
“ to produce what we Europeans call a work of public utility. 1 
“ pressed upon their attention tile fact, that they know no lan- 
“ guage besides JSaiiscrit and their mother tongue, that they could 
“ write correctly no language but fcianscrit, and that, therelore, 
“ unless they chose to learn English, so as to become able to prepare 
“ ill Sanscrit such a work as Eapu Deo’s Algebra, they could hope to 
“ make themselves useful public writers only by tjualifying themselves 
“ to translate out of Sanscrit and not ttifo it, as at present each man 
“ could write only tlie patois of his native village, spelling it after his 
“ own fancy. 1 recommended to their notice the Hindi version of the 
“ ‘ Frem JS. ugor’ as the best standard of Hindi grammar and oriliogra- 
“ pliy ; several students, whose ages under the existing regulations would 
•* otherwise necessitate their dismissal at the end of the year, agreed 
“ to undc’'takc the translation of any book that might be assigned to 
“ them. 1 suggested, as the subject of a lirst experiment, Mr. Muir’s 
“ work — the ‘ Manassa Dharina,’ ‘ Dipika' and some other works on 
“ winch they have since been exercising themselves at intervals. If the 
“ Government think proper to encourage tliis employment of those stu- 
*’ d( nts, who have gone with the most marked success through the whole 
“ curriculum of academical study, then it may be not unreasonably an- 
“ ticipated, that attention to the Hindi will be stimulated among all 
“grades of the students by the ju’ospect of being thus employed; 
“ that those works in the Sanscrit which are most wortliy of the pe- 
“ rusal of the native public, will be gradually rendered into good Hindi, 
“ (strict precautions being taken to secure the value of the version, 
“ by making the Eundit, to whose department tlie work belongs answer- 
“ able by the guarantee of his signature for the correctness of the ren- 
“ dering, and some other competent judge answerable for the purity 
“ ot the diction) and further, that the employment of Bralimins in ren- 
“ deriiig the stores of the Sanscrit accessible to the general public, may 
“ have the moral effect of keeping more constantly and emphatically 
“ impressed upon the minds of the frequenters of the Sanscrit College, 
“ the fact that the Government of Great Britain in India recognizes no 
“ hereditary distinction in the realm of intellect, but wishes that all 
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knowledijje tliat is valual)le should be placed vvithiu the reach of every 
“ man in the country who has a mind capable of appreciating its value, 

A hope has been indulged that the Sanscrit pupils may be in- 
“ dncod to study English. My observations, when sounding the Pun- 
“ dits and pupils on this point, were by no means eiuiouraging, until 
the Government order above referred to appeared, directing that no 
student should retain his scholarship beyond tlie age of L^d, unless 
und(*r certain provisions. The anxiety inanifc-sted by the Seiiiur ])n- 
“ pils to bring themselves within the scope of those provisions, sug- 
“ gested the feasibility of a fresli attempt to introduce the study of 
English into tlie Sanscrit ('ollege. In the course of tin; exainina- 
tion, I circulated a paper to be signed by all who might be willing 
“ to undertake this study. The [laper was sigin'd by several of those 
“ who, under the existing regulations, are liable to b(‘ dismissed at the 
end of the year. Tliey arc the v<‘ry men whom J think it most 
“ worth wliile to retain. They have reached a point of mental cnl- 
“ tnre at which they have become worth rt'asomng A\itli, on the eom- 
parativc merits of the ci\ilization of ancient India, and of modern 
Europe, a point which the Junior boys will not generally liave 
“ reached until (hey shall likewise have attained the age at which they 
‘‘ must be turned adrift to gain their livelihood, not impiobably as 
“ astrologers, or as hired iniimblers at Pagan (UTi'inonies. Let us cn- 
“ quire, for what object ns the Benares Sanscrit (’ollege founded ? 
“ What are the most valuabh* objects to wliicli it can be diretded ? And 
“ what arc the arrangements most likely to secure the attainnumt of 
those objects ? Thcs(‘ thn'i* questions I considered it my duty to 
“ propose to myself, when I was sent from England to tak(' ebarge of 
“ the institution, and it may nut bo impertinent, if, with all delereiiee, 
“I state the provisiomd coneliisions which I ha\e arrived at, and 
‘‘ which arc perfectly open to correction. 


The Benares Sanscrit College, according to the huter of Mr. 

Dnncan, the Residenl at Benares, dated 2lth December, 1798, was 
“ founded ‘ tor the cnlti\ation of the laws, literature, and (as insepara- 
“ bly connected with the two former) religion of the Hindoos.’ ‘ 'flic 
“ discipline of (he Cadlege to be conformable in all rf'speets to the 
“ Dharma Sastra in the chajiter on education. The 2iid book of 
“ Menu contains the whole system of discipline.’ 

“ These terms appear to contain tlic germ of nothing beyond the 
“ conciliating of the natives of India, by paying a graceful compli- 
“ uicnt to their language and literatun', and of pcihaps jiroviding bet- 
“ ter educated Pundits to act as legal counsellois than could otherwise 
“ have been always met with. For many years all the efforts of tlie 
“ various gentlemen who took an interest in the College, appear to 
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*' have been directed to thi^ increasing of its efliciciiey in tliese res- 
“ pects. 

“ Passing over the attem|)ls of the present Head Master, wliich 
liave been acknowledged in tlie Princij)ars Annual Report for 1841, 
the tirstdccided etlortvvhich I lind recorded for turning the institution 
to further account, is that of Mr. Muir, during the Session of 1814. 

“ 'l'h(i hook from whicii tlie stmlents of the Sanscrit College can at 
‘‘ presefit ac(]uire a Iretter aiapiaintance with the wisest and most 
“ ennobling thoughts of Euro})e, than they can ac((uire from any other, 

“ is the volume e, outlining tli»‘ leisures delivered to them by that 
“ gentleman on iMoral and Intellectual Pliilosophy, the jirinted edition 
“ of wliieli constitutes one of his valuable legacies to tiu* C’ollege. 

I cannot remark without regret, that the study of these valiia- 
“ ble lectures is performed grudgingly ; f cannot complain of having 
“ been disobeyed, wlam I direeied that such and such days should be 
“ devoted to this study, and that such and such ofllio students should 
attend the Professor who was ehargi'd with th(' ex[)()iuiding of them ; 
*• but tli(‘r(‘ was an unmistakable reluctance. I have often had to 
answer the ipu'stion. — ‘ What is the use of sncli studies as these?’ 
and the mournriil lone of the ipicstion, and the unsatisfied look of 
'' the i[u<Ti>t, when lie liad received the rcjily, were sulHeicnt to show 
that his ([iiCry meant no more than a ei\d intimation that lie consi- 
“ deis'd them of no ns(*. por the reason of this wc have not to look 
‘‘ further llian to iMr, Muir’s Report of 181 1, where lie says. — ‘ Rut few 
“ of th(^ pu[)ils evinced imieJi taste for the new drpartments, which in 
laet have no tmideney to briiii!, tliei i emolument or reputation among 
“ their eouiitrymen.’ The remedy for tliis he indieati's in the hdlow- 
“ mg remarks : ‘ The place* whi(*h li;is biicn a>signed to these ih'part- 

nients m tin* examination for schol.irships will, however, if maintaiued 
in future, enforce some* attention to tlu'se subjects ’ It is only in 
the earryiiig <-"‘1 suggestion to a great ('xti'iit that 1 can 

discern the menus of making the College an institution fully W'ortliy 
of th(' rulers of Rntish India. The obji'ct of such an institution, f 
“ conceive, (and 1 understand iMr. iMiiir to have eoiisiderc'dj ought to 
“ lie tlicMg to produce Pundits, not merely tvith Sanscrit learning eipial 
to that which can be acijuircd in the native schools, but with minds 
“• so far tinctured with Kuropcan habits of thouglil, as shall render 
“ ea(*h ol theni in some degree a moral light among his countrymen ; 
“ many iicople may look on such a pro[)uscd object as chimerical : 
“ it will assuredly be hard to elleet ; hut we shall gain nothing by 
“ aiming at any thing lower. I do not propose to substilm* new 
“ studies for any portion of the cour.se. of Sanscrit study pursued in 
“ tin* College. All imjirovemeiit mu.st he in the way of addition, not 
of substitution. The most perfect European education bestowed 
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** upon a young Brahmin, however great a blessing it might be to 
“ himself, would exert no beneficial influence beyond his own breast, 
if unaccompanied by the amount of Sanscrit erudition which is 
“ indispensable for securing any degree of respectful attention to his 
“ words. How little moral influence do the very best pupils of tho 
“ English College exert on the mind of the learned natives, if indeed, 
neglecting so much as tln^y do their vernacular tongue, they be 
supposed capable of communicating much of what they have learned 
“ to any native at all. But if we succeed in establishing in the Banscrit 
“ College the standard of training which I propose, we shall have in 
the case of each pupil so trained a Brahmin, whose acquirement in 
“ Sanscrit learning must command respect, and consequent attention, 
“ whose thoughts (by the hypothesis) are to a certain extent influenced 
“ by an acquaintance with correct modes of thinking, and who will 
'* find acute men of his own class sufficiently disposed to argne witli 
“ him, and nowise disposed to yield a single point that can be by any 
“ means contested Is it too much to hope, that tlie el6vc of the Col- 
“ lege, averse to having the subject matter of his acquirements under- 
valued, will exert his ingenuity in the support of Ins positions, to the 
“ strengthening of his own better iini)ressions, and not altogether with- 
** out some effect upon his intelligent opponent ? l lie great influence 
“which tlie Europeanized ideas of the learned Brahmin, Ran Mohun 
“ R03', exerted upon the native mind of Bengal, when contrasted with 
“ the comparatively slender influence exerted by well educated and 
“ intelligent men of a diflereni class, has always struck me as pointing 
“ to the combination of conditions which we must strive to bring about 
“ if we would aim successfully at raising the native character. Sup- 
“ posing tliis to be our object, h-t us consider what are the motives by 
“ which we can operate (ui the minds of the pupils in their present stale. 
“ 'I'hese motives are not numerous, they are in fict resolvable into one. 
“ The applicants for admission into the Sanscrit College are attracted 
“ solely by the hope of obtaining a scholarship : this is notorious. The 
“ College Pundits make no scruple of admitting it as a matter of course. 
“ To whatever extent the system laid down for the College diflers from 
“ the system followed by tlie teachers in the City, to that extent does 
“ the Colil‘ge appear repulsive in the eyes of tlie applicant for adrnis- 
“ sion, w hose repugnance is overcome by the hope of a scliolarship. Tlie 
“ love of money is not the noblest of motives, but, employing it as we 
“do in default of a nobler, we must consider how it may be best turn- 
“ ed to account. If I were called uinm to sketch anew the coiistitu- 
“ tion of the Sanscrit College, I should incline to lay it down somewhat 
“ in the following manner. 

“ I. The primary object of the Benares Sanscrit College shall 
“ be to furnish, without expense to tiie student, and as a mark of tho 
“ esteem in which the Government holds the ancient literature of this 
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“ country, the moans of studying all the most valuable branches of 
“ Sanscrit learning. 

“11. A secondary, not subordinate object of the institution 
“shall be to furnish to the most promising, and most advanced pupils 
“ the means of applying their educated faculties to the consideration of 
“ those works which constitute the glory of the nation which founded 
“ this College. Every student shall have the opportunity of Jearuiug 
“ the English language ; but those students alone, whose acquirements 
“ ill Sanscrit literature are of a very high order, shall be the objects of 
“ special anxiety in regard to their English studies. 

“III. Prizes and scholarships shall beheld out as the rewards 
“ for proficiency in Sanscrit Literature ; and no man who gives little 
“ promise of attaining a very high degree of proficiency, in at least one 
“ branch of Sanscrit learning, shall receive any encouragement to re- 
“ main long in the College. lint I he highest rewards shall be reserved for 
“ those, who, having attained in their own Shastras all that is necessary 
“ to gain the respect and the attention of their fellow countrymen, shall 
“manifest by their a])plieation and consequent attainments, a real 
“ desire to pursue the search after truth to the furthest limits to which 
“ access is provided for theiu. 

“IV. Without being called upon to learn Englisli, a student 
“ shall l)e allowed to go thr< ugh the whole curriculum of Sansciit stu- 
“ dy, and to hold the scholarship to which he shall liave annually re- 
“ newed his title, until lie is 23 ycar.s of age. A student of English, 
“ liowever, provided he liave attaii ed ilie higliest grade of Sanscrit 
“scholarship, and continue to prosecute his studies in at least one 
“branch of Sanscrit learning, shall be eligible to be retained indefi- 
“iiitely, the Principal certifying every three months, to the satisfaction 
“ of (lovernment, that the assiduity, the progress and the temper and 
“ turn of mind of the student are such as promise some real honor to 
“the Col l('ge and advantage to the Country from his being retained 
“ in the Institution, 

“ V. As Government wishes to evince its regard, not only for the 
“ ancient language of the country, now known to comparatively few, 
“ but also for the living language of its millions of subjects in the pro- 
“ viiices, the study of the capabilities of the Hindi language, witli a view 
“ to its imjirovement and its fixation, will be required on the part of 
“ this highest class of scholarship-holders. The study is therefore 
“ recommended to the attention of the Junior pupils, who may aspire 
“ to reach the higher rank. 

“VI. A well educated native, of good caste, shall be ap* 
“ pointed to teach the elements ol English ; the duty of directing the 
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English studies from the first, and of exclusively conducting them 
“ after the pupils have accquired some little acquaintance with the lan- 
‘‘ guage will devolve upon the Principal.” 

On the subject of the culture of the Hindi language by the Sans- 
crit students, treated of above by the Principal, the following remarks 
were communicated in reply. The Lieutenant Governor observed, that 
if (>y the term Hindi was meant a language which admits no words 
but tliosc derived from the Sanscrit, the improvement of sucli a 
language must ever be an olject of much inferior importance to that of 
OorJoo. In order to make the culture of Hindi as worthy of direct 
and active encouragement as that of Oordoo, a large admixture of 
foreign terms must be permitted in the former language, in order to 
fit it for the exjmession of ideas which it would otherwise be unable to 
convey. It would in fact become merely a form of the Oordoo dialect, 
Avith a preponderance of words of indigenous or Sanscrit origin, and tlic 
question would then arise, whether the Persian character might not be 
more advantage()U.''ly used for such a dialect, than the stiHer and morii 
cumbrous one in which Hindi is now written. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor considered that it would be a desirable state of tilings, and that it 
is moreover one likely to be realized, that the Oordoo hii. guage, writ- 
ten in the Persian character should become the general medium for ac*- 
quiring or communicating information among all jiersons of superior 
education in this part of India. Tlie number of foreign wonls admit- 
ted into this language will of course vary willi the taste of the autlior 
and the nature of the subject ; au accomplished scholar of Hindoo 
parentage is in a favorable position at Benares for proflucing an Oor- 
doo style, more intelligible and more to the taste of his countrymen 
than that used at Delhie and Lucknow. Every encouragement should 
be given to tliose who are willing and competent to undertake such a 
task, but it is evident that a knowledge of the higher Oordoo, as Avell 
as of Sanscrit, if not some acquaintance with Araldc and Persian, is 
necessary for its successful execution. The pure Hindi will doubtless 
retain its ground for colloquial and subordinate iiurposcs, but the wish 
of a superaiinuated Sanscrit scholar to apply himself to the sfudy of it 
was not considered sulficient to Avarraut the continuance of his stipend. 

The observations of the Principal on the importance of leading the 
best Sanscrit scholars to study English, met Avith the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor’s entire concurrence. The students, tliereforc, who Avouhl under 
the rules have lost their scholarshijis, as having jiasscd the jircscribed 
age, were allowed to retain them during the current year, provided 
they continued to satisfy the Principal and the Committee that they 
Avere making due progress in their English studies. The extra stipends 
thus conditionally granted were not allowed to interfere with the expec- 
tations of other students, Avho had become entitled to scholarships un- 
der the strict operation of the rules. These last accordingly obtained 
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scbolnrsliips, as in the subjoined list, and the extra stipends above al- 
luded to are shewn in an additional list. These last are liable to ces- 
sation at any time on the ground of want of progress. 


List of Scholarships in the Sanscrit Department. 


— — - L 



Amount of 

Names, 


Age. 

Stipends. 

Senior. 




Biclian Tcwarcc^ 

• 4 

20 

16 

Balkrislini, 

.... 

21 

14 

JuiTgcrniitli Pandc, 

• • • • 

22 

12 

Raincliuiider iMisr, . 

.. . 

22 

11 

Junior. 




Sital Porsliad, 

.... 

17 

S 

Tiwii Data, 

• . . 

18 

8 

ScMvaiisa, ... 


19 

7 

Kaiiidoeii Ihirohit, 


1() 

7 

Ramsarun Paiidt*, 

• ••« . 

1(3 

6 

Syaitia ^J'owarco, ... 

• • • • 

16 

6 

Nnrayuii Dutt, 


IT) 

7 

Vislina Dutt Sakiil, 

.... 

15 

6 

Dcosunin Cliowbe, .. . 

• . . 

15 

.5 




113 


Additional List, 


Names. 

Age. 

Amount of 




Stipends. 

Senior. 



Ram Naravau 

26 

16 

Ram Nath Misr, 

28 

‘>3 

14 

Vinkut Rimi^ 

1 1 

Huiioman, 

24 

10 

Junior. 



Guiiga Datta,.... 

21 

$ 

Ram Per shad, 

21 

7 

Juggcrnath Sakul, 

20 

7 

(5 

Dcodiitta, 

20 

Brij Bashiin, .... 

20 

6 

85 
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During the past year 3fr. Porter resigned his appointment in the 
College, it having been considered by the 
Changes in the estublibhment. jtteee to be desirable that Mr. T resham 

should be restored to the post of Second Master, which he before 
held, and that Mr. Porter should be appointed to the third mastership. 

The other changes during the period under notice were as fol- 
lows 

The fourth mastership of the English Department became vacant 
by the removal of Mr. W. H Bachman to Saugor, and Baboo Sheo Suhai 
was promoted to it, the post of Junior Master being filled by Kidar 
Nath Piludhi, the holder of a Senior scholarship. 

On the death in January 1846 of Krishna Chunder Bhatta- 
charjya Nyaya, Puudit of the College, lladhakant Scroinani, considered 
to be one ot the most learned in the Nyaya Shuster now living, was 
appointed in his room. 


On an application from Jummajoydoss, a supernumerary teacher, 
to be removed to the Lower Provinces, the Government of Bengal 
were pleiised to appoint him Second Master of the Jessore school. 

An attempt was made to combine the OlTicos of Librarian and 
Writing Master in the same person, but tlie result being uiisatislactory, 
the arrangement was subsequently cancelled. 

The proposition of the Committee to lithograph at Bombay a trea- 
tise in Sansciit on Algebra by Pundit Bujju 
Publication of a treatise on i)eo was sanctioned by Government, and a 
Algebra and the two first , , . r .1 . ij 

boLofKucliami-anscit. 

books of Luchd on the symbolical plan, un- 
der the same superintendence, was likewise approved. A translation of 
the Algebra has al^o been prepared by the Pundit and is in the Press. 


In consideration of the meritorious services of Pundit Bapu Deo, 
the Lieutenant Governor was pleased, in compliance with tlie recommen- 
dation of the Committee, to raise his salary to 80 llupees a month 
from the commencement of tlie present year, the increase to be consi- 
dered as a personal remuneration, and not claimable by his successor 
in his present post. 


Within the past year the introduction of monthly payments for 
tuition was successfully effected m this Col- 
lege. On the 2 1 st of March 1 846, the Com- 
mittee came to a resolution that a minimum 
payment of one rupee per mensum should be demanded from every pupil. 


Monthly payments for tui- 
tion. 
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Tins the Lieutenant Governor was inclined to tliinkioo high fora coin- 
nienceineut, and that the prol>able result would be tlie withdrawal of 
many whose })rtrent3 were unable to pay that sura, and who had no rca- 
fon to expect tliat the demand would be made upon them. The Com- 
mittee were requested to take these remarks in consideration, and to 
report the conclusion to which they might come. This they accordingly 
did, and in May resolved that their former proposition should be 
acted upon in respect to a[)p]icaiits for admission thenceforth, and that 
it should apply to pupils already in the College from the ^ate of the 
re-opening of the College after ihc next Dushera vacation. The de- 
mand was to afiect the whole Institution with the exception of the 
Sanscrit Department, but the Committee reserved to themselves the 
power of granting ex'=>inptiou in special cases on due cause being shown. 
'J’he good etfect of the measure in inducing greater regularity has 
already been noticed. The decrease in numbers was to be expected on 
the first introduction of such a rule. 


Arrangements have been made for the erection of the new Col- 
>T r- M •) 1 - ^ upon by the Committee, 

and the services of Captain Kittoe, of tlie 
6tli Native Infantry, have been secured to superintend the building. In 
the letter of instructions to that Ofiicer, it was remarked that the plan 
of the Agra ('ollego and its attached buildings, which would be deli- 
vered to him by tlie (’oiiiinittia*, would ajiprise him of the size and ge- 
neral conditions of the ju’oposed building. The snm of 50,000 rupees 
lias been set apart for this object from the Education Fund of the 
N. W. Froviuces. 


The prospectus of studies to be pursued during the year 1847 
Prospectus of Studies for found with that of the Agra and 

1^17. Delhie Colleges in the Appeudix (G.) 
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. ALLAHABAD SCHOOL. 

On tho occasion of tlie dismissal of the 2nd master of this school 
for misconduct in July 1846, its state and prospects were brought un- 
der consideration. The Lieutenant Governor then observed that 
since the first institution of this seminary the circurnstanees of Alla- 
hahad had materially changed. When the chief public otHces of Go- 
vernment were there, great facilities existed for the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; the^tation was much resorted to by that particular cla<s, who 
are most likely to benefit by our schools, and there were encouragements 
to learning afforded by the facilities for introduction into the public 
service, which the prcsenc(i of many public otiicers occasioned. But 
these advantages had ceased, and Allaliabad was not a city where, from 
its commercial importance or the character of the Native inhaifitants, 
any success was to be expected for a school, such as that now existing, 
at all commensurate with the great cost attending its maintenance, 

Under these circumstances, the Lieutenant Governor was disposed 
to abolish the school, and the Committee having concurred unanimously 
in tho expediency of this measure, Government su})port was withdrawn 
from it fron» the 1st October 1846, 

The American Mis8ionari(‘8 at Allahabad having expressed theii 
readiness to keej) up the school on their own account, provided they 
were allowed tho use of a building for the purpose, tho Judge’s old 
Cutcherry, which was available, was madt' over to them in the jdaco of 
the old school house, on condition that they kept it in re})air iind devot- 
ed it to the proposed object. The school furniture and a pori ion ot 
the Library was likewise transferred to them for so long a time as th(‘ 
seminary migiit bo maintained. Tlie books not recpiired at Allahabad 
were made over to the Benares College. 

Mr. Hen wood, the Head Master, was directed to repair to Agra, 
where his services have been since employed pending further instruc- 
tions, under the orders of the Committee of the Government College 
at that station. 

Of the remaining teachers, Bhookun Lall joined the Bareilly 
school, and Abdool Sulim went to Saugor, both as supernumeraries ; 
whih; Ajoodhyapershad applied for and received a pension under the 
rules. 


4 
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SAUGOR SCHOOL. 

llTH YEAR. 

Ihlurn of Local Commiftce ns on the ^Oth Aprils 1817. 


Namk«i. 

Designation and Office. 

Captain G. W. Hamilton, 

IJepnty Conunissioner Ut class. 

W. R. Best, Esquire, 

Deputy Commissioner 3rd class. 

Reverend J. Bell, 

Chaplain, absent on Sick Certificate. 

0. G. Spilshury, Esquire, 

Supg. Surg, andl Secy. Local Coramittcc- 

Moulvee Syud Allee Hussen, ,, 

Sudder Amecn. 

Moulvee Mahomud llader Alloc 

Moonsiff. 


I'sfahUsInnent as on the 30//i of April 1847. 


Names. 

Designation. 

Salary. 

Date of 
Adpointment. 

English Department^ 




James Roe, .. .. 

Head Master, 

300 0 (' 

12th June, 1837. 

W. II. Bachman, 

2nd Master, 

*200 0 0 

11th May, 1846. 

Showlal Doby and Omrnw, 

Joint Librarians, .. 

10 0 0 

f 1st Dec., 1844. 

"k 1st April, 1846. 

Vemaculat Department. 




Hinder. 




Bebari Prohit, 

1st Teacher, .. 

25 0 0 

I5th March, 184i. 

Kunni Ram, ,, 

2nd Teacher, * . 

20 0 0 

26th May, 1847. 

Bholi, .. .. .. 

3rd' ditto, . . 

15 0 0 

15th March, 1841, 

Pati Ram, .. 

4th ditto, .. 

15 0 0 

15th March, 1841. 

Hurpersaud, 

5th ditto, ,♦ 

15 0 0 

15th March, 1841. 

Moona Lull, 

Assistant Teacher, 

5 0 0 

1st March, 1845. 

Bchari and Bagwansing, ,, 

Monitors, .. 

o 

o 

1st March, 1845. 

OORDOO. 




Goolam Russool, .. .. 

Oordoo Teacher, 

25 0 0 

1 27th October, 1843. 

Abdool Salara, ,. 

Oordoo Teacher, . . 

.50 0 0 

9th March, 1847. 

' 

r 

Ibt Bearer, 

4 0 0 


• 

Servants, ,. ,. ^ 


2nd Bearer^ 

.3 0 0 

j- 15th March, 1841. 



Bheestie j 

2 0 0 

1 



Peon, .. .. j 

3 0 0 

j 


List of !Schohiri>Jiip$intke Sangor Cortrnmenl School for 1847. 

ENtiLIMi DLrAllTMKNf. j 

One Junior Soholar'hip laid 1)v Kunnva EmU, .. | H 0 0 

♦ N, B. — rtraoiul allowaiict, 2ud MacUi’a dulliuiizcJ ijildiy 8U 
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•All the boys in the Persian Class are boys whose names are entered in the EngiUh, Hindee« and Oordoo list*. 
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The annual examination was brought to a close on the 1 7th 
, . . . October 184f), and the number of boys in 

Ann.»l exmmnhon, 1346-47. apportioned 

as follows :— 


English Department,... oft I Ool-doo Department, ... 24 

liindee ditto, ... 132 | Persian Class, ... 4 

The English Department was divided into four classes, but oidy 
two boys were in the head class, one of whom Kunnya Lall, the holder 
of tiie Junior scliolarship, it was proposed to transfer to Agra, to ena- 
ble him to prosecute his studies iu the College there. This the 
Lieutenant Governor considered would be a very advantageous arrange- 
meat, and a hope was expressed that it would be adopted. 


The 1st class was examined on the followiiig subjects: History 
of England to tlie Re'>toration, English ILsider, No. 5, a portion of 
, Poetical Reader, No. 3,— and of Physical Geograpliy : Introduction to 
Mechanics, Portions of Shakespear, and the 1st l^ook of Milton, Geo- 
graphy, and the use of the Globes, Grammar, Essays, and Translations 
from liindee into Englisli, and vice versa : in Mathematics, six books of 
Euclid, Quadratic Equations, lieights and distances in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration of Solids and Arithmetical Proportion and Progression. 

The examiner reported in favorable terms of the department ge- 
nerally, but the Head Master stated that from most of the senior boys 
having left the school, the classes would again be reduced to mere ele- 
mentary studies, no boys having advanced sufficiently to take the 
place of those who had gone. 

The progress of all the classes of the liindee Department, except 
that of the 4th, was reported to have been 
liindee Department. autisfactory. The Ileail Master staled that 

he had devoted much attention to this Department, as it required con- 
stant superintendence, and would always be the largest Department of 
the Institution. 


Captain Hamilton, the examiner, spoke of tlie evident improve- 
ment in this Department since the last year. “ The higher classes have 
“ a most correct knowledge of three books of Euclid, and in Algebra 
“ they are advanced as far as Quadratic Equations. In Mensuration of 
“ superticies and plane Trigonometry, their acquirements are fair, and 
“ likely to be of use iu after life. In Geography the knowledge of the 
“ students is superficial, arising from the want of good books of iustruc- 
“ tiou. Several of the students are far advanced in Arithmetic, of 
“ which they have a sound knowledge. The study of the Hindoo law 
“ of inheritance is still continued, and some of the scholars answered 
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correctly and witli readiness questions of an intricate nature on tUi* 
“ Hu)>joct. A few of the boys wrote Essays in Ilindee with much 
success.” 

Doctor Spilsbiiry also examined this Department in reading, wri- 
tiii", and explanation, and taking the Prem Saugor as his text-book 
found the three first classes in a very satisfactory state. The 4th was 
not so : the teacher, Ifiirpershad, had not done his duty by it. The 
5tl) with some few exceptioiis bad made highly creditable progress. The 
nth class was little more than elementary, but satisfactory considering 
th(‘ time the boys had been learning. The tirst three classes produced 
very good specimens of writing^ and all were creditable in this respect. 


Captain Hamilton with the assistance of the Stidder Amecn, 

Oonlo,. and I'eraian Depart- Syni Ml} llo-.ssfin, exatninod the Gordo,, 
and Persian classes and reported as follows : 


‘‘ During the jiast year the progress made by the boys in these 
“ Departments has been most satisfactory; although most of the scholars 
“ l)eiug engaged iu their studies in other Departments, have little time 
“ to devote to this branch : they have nevertheless visibly improved. 

Much attention has beeiigiven to writing and composition, with a favor- 
‘^ablc result: five students having this year written short Oordoo Es- 
says. To many of the hoys, natives of these territories, the 0(jrdoo is 
“ actually a foreign language, and consequently it cannot be expected 
“ til at tluiir progress should he so rapid as that of others whose inothei 
“tongue it is. From this cause also much of the time of the teacher 
“ lias been taken u[) in improving the pronunciation of the scholars, a 
“ labor which in other parts of India would be entirely spared. 


“ Persian still continues to be a popular study, although difficulties 
“ have been met with from a want of books. As the aequireineut of this 
“ language is conducive to a correct knowledge of Oordoo it seems 
“ good policy to encourage its study. 

“The Oordoo teacher continues to show much zeal and assiduity 
“in his office, and as none of the lioys are yet fit to act as monitors, 
“his duties liayc been heavy and laborious. 


The decrease in the number of boys in the school as compared 
Cause of decrease in num- with tho mimlu-r prosoiit at the close of 1845 
bors. is attributed to the adoption by tlie Committee 

of the resolutions noticed at })age 37 of the General Report for 1845-40*. 

boy is now admitted who cannot read tlie 
Neetcc Kutha, and who does not first f urchasc 
his class book. An entrance fee is also demanded from all seeking admis • 
sion into the school, according to the following 8cal« 
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From Ull boys entering the Ilindoe Department 4 annas to I rupee ; 
Oordoo Department 8 annas to 1 rupee 8 annas; English Department 
I rupee to 6 rupees ; according to the circumstances of the parents or 
guardians. 

The falling off in numbers was expected to be the result of these 
measures, and the Lieutenant Governor had 
Decrease to be expected. doubt that the full number of 200 boys 

which the school building was capable of accommodating, would be 
maintained under thesystem now introduced, if only the institution was 
proj)erly managed in other respects. 


The enforcement of the further measure of demanding a monthly 
, . , e . payment from those boys whose i)arent8 were 

in good cireiunstances was ielt to the discre- 
tion of the Committee, who proposed to defer taking the subject into 
consideration, under existing eircumstances, till they should see the 
effect of the rules which had already been adopted. 


With reference to the remarks by tlie Head Master, tliat 
although the rules thus introduced were 
Private preparatory Schooli calculated to raise tlie character of 

for Hindi suggeste . ^ 1 ^^ school, and place it in the position it 

oiudit to occupy, it was to be lamented that no provision should 
have been made for educating the members desiring instruction in 
Hindi, who could not gain entrance through inability to read or to 
pay the' necessary fee, the Lieutenant Governor suggested that tlie 
Committee might encourage some comiietent individual to set up a 
preparatory school ou his own private account; but it was at the 
same time observed as probable, that when the want of such schools 
began to be felt, many iudividuais would come forward of their own 
accord to supply it. , 


With regard to the Head Master’s representations that he had no 
means of compelling idle boys to attend to 
Enforcement of discipline it was observed that the only 

and regulaiityo attcu ance, for confirmed habits of this kind 

was expulsion, which was found to be effectual for the purpose in other 
institutions. Great irregularity was a)>parent in the attendance of the 
boys, and the Lieutenant Governor considered that increased stiictness 
was absolutely necessary in this respect. 


Silver medals were presented by Rao Anunt Rao, Rao Gunput 
Rao, Rao Moorasbon Rao, and Uameer M nil 
Medals and Prizes. addition to the books allowed 

on tlie part of Government, Doctor Spilsbury gave several prizes in 
the different dc})artmeuts. 
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The Committee reported that tliree gold medals had been offered 
for competition by Kao Anunt Rao of Jysing Nuggur, Kao Anunt Rao, 
Rede and Humeer Mull, but they considered that no boy had so dis- 
tinguished himself by general proficiency as to entitle him to so high 
a distinction, and they therefore reserved these medals for competition 
at the next examination. The Committee were informed that the 
Lieutenant Governor aj)proved of this decision, and 'wasmuch gratified 
at the liberality evinced by these native gentlemen, and desired that 
his acknowledgments might be communicated to them, as well as to 
the other donors of prizes at the late examination. 


The Secretary to the Local Committee reported at the end of the 
, , „ , year that all the members, with the excep- 

°bhshra™it!' ^ himself, had been removed from the 

station. The Lieutenant Governor regret- 
ted this, as these gentlemen had at various times shewn so much inter- 
est in the welfare of the school ; since then the Committee has been 
reinforced by the appointment of Lieutenant Tulloh, Mr. W. R. Best, 
Syiid Alii Hoossein 8udder Ameen, and lladi Alii Moonsiff of Saugor. 
The establishment of teachers has also been increased by the transfer 
from the late Allahabad school of Moonshee Abdool Sulaim, to act as a 
gupernuraerary. 


H 
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JUBBULPORE SCHOOL. 

10th Year. 

Relarn of the Local Committee, as on theSOtk April, 1847. 
Names. I Designation. 


Major J. Macadam, i)c.puty Commissioner, Ist Class, Secretary. 

S S. Brown, Bsijuire, Civil and Sessions Jud|^e, 

Captain J. Slccman, Superintendent of Thuggee, ' 

G. M, Cheyne, Ksquire, .... Civil Surgeon, 

Baboo Shama Churn Dutt Sub- Assistant Surgeon, 

MouheoRefi/oolHoosseinKhan, Principal S udder AmeeQ, 

N. B. — No Scholarship. 

Detailed Statement of the Salaries and Establishment vj the Govern- 
ment Mb nipore School on the UtMay, 1847. 

Date of appoint- 
ment of the in- 
<lividual holding 
the Office, 

IGth April, 1842. 

1st Nov 1845, j 
1st Tcb., 1843, 


1st Jan., 1842, 
10th July, 1845. 
18tli Aug., 18.30, 
8tli July, 1845, 


Number of Students aflendiny the Government Juhhulpore School on 
the BO/Zf April, 1847. 

07 
73 



"^Avera^ of daily attendance from ist May, 18l0 to ^Uth April, 1847, 125, 3b5, 


Bisbursements of the Government Juhhulpore School from the \st 
May 1846 fo the mh April, 1817. 

English Department, 

Diiidec Depaitinent. 

Ooidoo Dejiartmeut, 

Establishment, 

House Rent, 

Book Allowance, 


3540 0 0 
540 0 0 
300 0 0 
96 0 0 
132 0 0 
SOO 0 0 
4908 0 0 



Giaitd Total. 

190 


Names ot Individuals. 

Description of 
Service, 

Salary. 

Total. 

Mr. S. 1C. M.irstou, 

H('ad Master, .. 

200 

0 

0 * 

Mr. B. (knirannon,.. 

Second Master, 

75 

0 

0 

Beharee Ball, .... 

English Monitor, 

10 

0 

0 

Bbao Pundit 

do., 

10 

0 

0 

Govind Ram, .... 

.Hindcc Teacher, 

15 

0 

0 

Munraklnm, 

I do, 

15 

0 

0; 

Diuiao Singh, .... 

do., ! 

15 

0 

0 

Vy/nyel Mite, .... 

OorJoo Teacher, 

25 

0 

o! 

n < 



1 '' 


^ Members. 


Company’s Rupees.. 
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The several Departments of this school were examined on the 21st 
. , • 1*147 December 1846 by Major Macadam ; of 

Annual examination 1840-1847. „ r i ta i i .. 

the Enghsh Department, t ‘J boys were then 
present, of whom 47 were in the five .first classes, and 32 in the 
sixtli, which was a purely elementary one, the head class had studied 
History of England to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. liCnnie’s 
Grammar, Clift’s Geography, the 1st book of Euclid, the four simple 
Rules of Algebra, and Arithmetic up to Decimal Fractions. The Head 
Master spoke to the uniform good conduct and aptitude for learning 
evinced by the boys of this class, while the examiner remarked that they 
had passed an excellent examination, and that great credit was due to 
the Master for the manner in wliich they had been taught. 


Of the 6th class no opinion was recorded, none of the boys compos- 
ing it having been more than a few months in attendance, but of tlie 
remaining classes in the English Depaitment the })rogress was reported 
to have been very good. 


In the Hindee Department 28 boys belonged to the 1st and 2nd, 
.and 34 to the 3rd class. The majority of these list wctc beginners. 
The senior boys of tlie Ist class had read 100 pages of the history of 
India, a portion of the Siddhant Sheromani Pirka.^h and of the Hindee 
Grammar. They had gone as far as the Double Rule of Throe in Arith- 
metic, and were acquainted with the first four rules of Algebra. The 
examiner’s Report was in the wliolo favorable. 

The Oordoo Department numbei'cd 29 boys, who were reported by 
Major Macadam to have passed a very creditable examination. The two 
liead boys had read ol pages of Moulvee lloossciu's Oordoo Grammar, 
gone through the history of Persia, and had studied Arithmelic up 
to the Rule of Three. The {Senior boy ans\tercd every question put 
to him at the examination. 
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BARKILLY SCHOOL. 


BAREILLY SCHOOL. 

IOtii Year. 

Jidnrrt of Local Committee as on theoOth April, 1847 



Detailed Statement of Salaries and Estiddishment of the Bareilly 
School as on the Wth April, 18-17. 


? •'H 

I « 


of liulivitluals 


S S 
Q 


llth Jan., 1845, 

loth Jan,, 1H15, 

V, Tifgcar, .. 

Su})dt.,., 

400 0 0 

16tli Mar., 1830, 

17th Apr., 18 ll. 

0. Wiggins, .. .. 

Head Master, 

250 0 0 

22dFeb., 1841, 

27th Aiig., 1811, 

11. Timpleton, 

Jnd ditto, 

125 0 0 

15th Feb., 1845, 

Vnc.int, . . 

Vacant, 

3rd ditto, .. 

100 0 0 

Ist Oct., 1840, 

1st Oct, 1810, 

liliuolxun Lall, 

4th ditto, . . 

50 0 0 

14th Aug., 1845, 

24th Feb., 1810, 

Zoolfikar Alii, 

lat Persian,.. 

50 0 0 

14th Aug,, 1815, 

1st Mar., 1846 

Khootul) Sliah, 

2nd ditto, ,, 

20 0 0 



Carried forward Rs. 

993 0 0 


Amount of Salary, 
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Department and date of Go-i 
vernment order constitut- 
ing each oflSce establish- 
ment existing April 30tb 
1847. j 

1 

Date of appointment of thei 
individual holding the of-i 
lice. 

i 

22d Feb., 1841, 

27th Augt.1841, 

15th Feb., 1843, 

1st Jany., 1846, 

lr)th Feb, 1813, 

IstJany., 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

lit April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

l^t April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

1st Apiil, 1847, 

1st April, I8J7, 

1st April, 1847 

l^r April, 18 l7, 

1st April, 1847, 

l^tApril, 1847, 

1st April, 1847. 

1st Apiil, 1817, 

IstApnl, 1847. 

1st April, 1847, 

1st April, 1847 

1st Apiil, 1847, 

1st April, 1847, 

Kt April, 1817, 

IstApnl, 1847, 

22nd Feb,, 1841, 

April, 1841. 

1 Tith Feb., 1843, 

15tli Feb., 184.3, 

22nd Feb., 1841, 

22nd Feb., 18 U 

22nd Feb., 18H,|22iid Feb., 1841, 

22nd Feb., 1841, 

CO 

22nd Feb,, 1841 i 

22nd Feb., 18 41, 

lUh May, 1842, 



Names of Individuals. 


Designation, 


Brought forward Rs. 


Luchmun Pershad , 

J Vernacular 
\ Teacher, 

Jeeshookli Roy, 


2nd ditto, 

Ishri Pershad, 


Libr.ari.an, , 

(iunga Pershad, 


Scholar, , 

Debi Pershad, 

..jditto, .. 

4lam Pershad, 

..Iditto, .. 

jU'/niut Ullah, 

-1 

ditto, 

Doorga Peishad, 

, . jditto, . , , 

Hhowani Pcr.shad, 


jditto, .. 

Toolshcc Ram, 


[ditto. 

Rudda F'lhoy, 


jditto, .» 

iVgaAPi, 


ditto, .♦ 

1 .Sahib Rae, . . 

.. 

ditto, .. 

Khyrati Lall, . . 

..jditto, .. . 

lumeelood-decn, 

>• 

ditto, .• 




Duftree, 



As.sistant do 

• • • • • * 


;Pcon, .. 

* • « • • m 


'Durban, 




jBhi<-tee, 


I Sweeper, 

Allowance for ^ Hooks, 

iTotal Ruj)ees 


995 0 0 
. 40 0 0 

20 0 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 0 
16 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 

4 0 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 

4 0 0 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 

30 0 0 

1207 0 0 


Amount of Salary. 
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List of Scholarships as 


Gunga Pcrsliad, 
Dabi Persbad,. . 
Ram I'ersbad,. . 
Uzmuc Ullab, . . 
Doorj^a Persbad, . 
Bbowaiil Persbad, 
Toolsliec Ram,. . 
Riidda Sulioy,. . 
Aga Alii, 

Sabib Rac, 

Khyrati Lall, . . 
Jumeebood-deen, , 



Statement of the Number and Castes of Students at the Bareilly Government School 


BARBILLY BCUOOLi 
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BAUKILLY SCHOOL 


Local Receipts and Disbursements of the Bareilly Government 
School for the year J81G-47, 


Superintendent and Secretary^ .... 

4800 0 0 


English Teachers, 

6805 7 1 


Vernacular Teachers, .... 

700 0 0 


IVrsian Teachers, 

840 0 0 


Establishment, .... 

288 0 0 


Scholarships, 

279 0 0 


Books, .... 

360 0 0 


Contingencies, 

144 0 0 


Prizes, 

96 0 0 

13312 7 1 

Extra Charge House-rent, , , , . 

.... 

424 3 1 

Total Co/s Rupees, .... 

13736 10 6 
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Of the 1 70 boys mentioned in the last report as present at the ex- 
amination of 1845, 54 left during the year, 
Statistics. whom three went to obtain employment, 

and 28 were dismissed; whilst 101 were admitted, making the num- 
ber at the close of 1846, 217, and an increase during the year of 47. 
The attendance had improved (on an average of the three last months 
of each year) from 129 in 1845 to 193 in 1846. This was partly owing 
to the rigid enforcement of a fine, varying from one anna to one rupee, 
for absence without leave. 


The public examination was postponed from the 21 st of Decern- 

, - . ber 1846 to the 18th January 1847, owing 

Annual examination 1846-17. - - - » 

the Committee, 


to the absence of most of the members of 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

The subjects of examination in the 1st class, English Depart- 
ment, comprised Euclid, Hind’s Plane Trigonometry, Brinkley’s As- 
tronomy, Webster’s Hydrostatics, Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid, 
Bland’s Equations, Hume’s History (the Stuarts), Political Economy, 
Paley’s Natural Theologv ; and in Oordoo, History of India, Grammar, 
Translation and Composition. 

At the close of 1845, this class consisted of six boys, of whom one 
left immediately after examination to take the situation of sub-T-rca- 
siirer in the (Collector’s office. G le obtained employme-it in the 
Magistrate’s Court, and another as English writer in the Shabjehan- 
pore Sugar works. A fourth resigned liis scholarship, thus leaving 
two only — 


Age. Period of Study. 

Gunga Per shad, ... 21 ... 6| years. 

Debee Pershad, ... ... 18 ... 5^ years. 

These two were said to be the best of the original class, and 
obtained prizes for proficiency in Mathematics, the former of 50 
rupees and the latter of 30 ru[iccs, presented for competition by Mr. 
Lean, in addition to the Senior scholarships noted below. 

The 2nd class numbered eight boys, one having left since the last 
report. Their progress in their various studies was reported to have 
been fair and general conduct good. 

To Rampershad, liead boy, a prize of Rs, 20, given by Mr. Lean, 
was awarded for Mathematical proficiency. 

The remaining classes had also generally made satisfactory pro- 
gress. 

f 
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ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The number of scholars in the Oriental Department were reported 
to be 


In the Ist Persian class, 13 

2nd ditto ditto, 22 

3rd ditto ditto, 14 

Oordoo ditto, 22 

Sanscrit, ditto, .. 5 

liindec ditto, 25 


The boys of the Persian 1st class, besides reading tlie usual Per- 
sian books, had gone through the 1st and 2nd Books of Euclid ; the 
Delhio translation of the Introduction to Mechanics; Arithmetic as 
far as Decimal Fractions, and were reported to have made good pro- 
gress. 

The Committee remarked tliat among the youths recommended 
for scholarships, there were several [whose 
Scholarships. jig(3 exccedeil tlie limit prescribed by the 

rules, but they hoped that an exception would be allowed in this 
instance, as these boys had joined the school belbre the rules were 
publislieJ, and studied diligently in hopes of obtaining the usual 
reward. The Coimnittce were also unanimous in opinion, that an 
increase of scholarsliips was necessary to the success of the In* 
fititution. The Lieutenant Governor complied with these recommend- 
ations, and sanctioned scholarships to the following extent for the 
current year ; but it was to be clearly understood that after the expi- 
ration of the year, the existing limitations with regard to the age at 
which a scholarship can bo obtained or held would be strictly enforced. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Senior Scholarships. 

Names. 

Gunga Pershad, ... 

Debee Pershad, 

Junior. 

Ram Pershad, 

Uzmut Oollah, ... 

Doorga Pershad, 

Bhowani Pershad, ... 

Tulshi Ram, ... 

Rudder Suhoy, 


Annuai 
Rs. 20 
„ J6 

Rs. 6 
„ 6 
„ 4 

4 

>» 3 

,, 3 


36 


26 


Carried forward, 


62 
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ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Sahib Roy, 

Junior. . 

Brought forward, 62 
Rs. 8 

Agha Alii, 

„ 8 

Khyrati Lall, 

J umeeloddecii, 

5 

» 5 

— 26 


Total ... 88 


The Committee reported that the boys in almost all cases pur- 

Pnrcba.. of Cl».. Book., &c. ‘'•e*'' «°®' 

menced to pay for their stationery also. 

Payment for tuition the committee had not yet thought it ex- 
pedient to adopt, being of opinion that, 
Payment for^tmHon not yet however applicable in the long established 
Colleges, the advantages would by no means 
counterbalance the disadvantages in the Bareilly institution, The 
Committee were however fully sensible of the advantages of the system, 
and would continue gratuitous instruction only so long as it might be 
necessary for establishing the school in the fiivor and confidence of the 
people. This, the Committee reported, was being gradually accomplished, 
as evinced by the iticreascd number )f scholars, and would be perfected 
by the grant of additional scholarships. 

The Lieutenant Governor regretted that the views of the Com- 
mittee should be adverse to the demand of any payment for tuition ; 
but the question was left to their discretion to be brought forward 
again when they might think it expedient. His Honor was however of 
opinion, that any future addition to the number of scholarships now 
granted should be conditional on the introduction of the paying 
system. 


Tlie Lieutenant Governor’s attention was attracted to an asser- 
,, , t ion in the Committee’s report to the effect, 

Obj«t.onableClaMBook, « ,voiks autliorizcd to bo used in 

“ the Junior classes required CJircTul pruning, often containing stories 
‘‘ of more tlian questionable morality, indecent allusions, and irrever- 
“ ent mention of the Deity.” And the Coinmittee were requested, if 
such books were really read, immediately to discontinue the use of them, 
and to indicate their titles in order that it might be ascertained whe- 
ther they were employed in other institutions. The Ilindoostanee 
Reader, No. 1 was subsequently submitted for inspection, and the 
Lieutenant Governor concurring with the Coinmittee in considering 
that certain passages were objectionable, the subject was brought to 
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BAREILLY SCHOOL, 


the notice of the Bengal Governraent for communication to the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society, That Society has since expressed its in- 
tention of correcting the defects which had been pointed out in the 
work alluded to. 

Mr. Wiggins, the Head Master, obtained leave of absence in 
January 1847, and rejoined his appoint- 
Changes in the Establishment, middle of April. Mr. TempletoA 

the 2d Master acted for Mr. Wiggins, being considered by the Com- 
mittee fully competent to the discharge of the duties. 

The 3rd Master Mr. Gill was transferred at his own request as 
4th Master to the Agra College. Luchmun Pershad, the vernacular 
teacher, was appointed in Mr. Gill’s room, and the vacancy thus 
occasioned supplied by Syud Jawud Alii of Bareilly. 

On the abolition of the Allahabad School Lalla Bhokun Loll was 
removed to act as a supernumerary at Bareilly, till he could be brouglit 
on the strength of the establisliment. 

The Committee brought to the notice of Government, the esta- 
blishment during llie past year of a Museum 
Establisliment of a Museum and Model Room in connection with t lie 

an 0 e oom. gfliool, for which object nearly 1 ,000 rupees 
had been subscribed from private sources. Of this sum 600 rupees had 
been given by tlie Nawab of Ilumpore. It was jiroposed that drawings 
and plans or models of important works executed in Rohilcund should 
be constructed and deposited in the Model room. In reply the Com- 
mittee were informed that the object contemplated was praiseworthy, 
but that the expense should be defrayed from the funds at their dis- 
posal, as it did not fall within the scope of the Government generally to 
support Institutions of this kind. 
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AGRA COLLEGE. 

24th Year.. 

Local Committee of Public Instruction at Agra on the 
ZOth April, 1847. 


Names. 

Designation of Office, 

C. C. Jackson, Esquire, .... 

Magistrate and Collector of Agra. 

C. Grant, Esquire, 

Accountant N. W. P. 

J. Thornton, Esquire, .... 

Secretary to Government N. W, P. 

G F. Edmonstone, Esquire, 

Register Sud. Dewy, and Nizt. Adaw. N. W. P. 

C. Allen, Esquire, .. 

Officiating Civil and Sessions Judge of Agra. 

P. B. Reid, Esquire,.. .... 

Deputy Collector of Agra. 

Doctor R. Shaw, 

Civil Surgeon. 

Captain Oldfield, .... 

Officiating Executive Engineer Agra Division. 

J. Middleton, Esquire, .... 

Secretary Local Committee Public Instruction. 

Establishment of the Agra College as it existed on the 

30th April 1847. 


Date of 
Appointment. 

Names. 

Designation. 

Amount 

or 

Salary. 

1st Feb., 1845. 

J. Middleton, Esq., 

Principal, 

600 0 0 

95th April, 1844. 

J. K. Williams, 

Head Master, . . . . 

400 0 0 

95th April, 1846. 

J. F. McConnell, . 

2nd ditto, . . . . 

900 0 0 

95th April, 1846. 

D. Dunn, ,, .. 

3rd ditto, , , 

130 0 0 

19th Mar,, 1847 

C. Gill 

tth ditto, 

100 0 0 

20th Feb., 1546. 

Kedarnath, ., 

5th ditto, 

50 0 0 

20th Feb., 1846. 

Kuly an Singh, .. 

6th ditto, ,, 

25 0 0 

9nd Mar., 1847, 

Bukhtawar Singh, 

Tth ditto, .. 

16 0 0 

3rd Mar., 1847. 

NijabutAlli, 

"^th ditto, ,, 

14 8 0 

9th Jan., 1847. 

N. Parsick 

Teacher of Land Survyg. 

200 0 0 

28th Dec., 1842. 

J. F. McConnell, , 

Writing Master,.. .. 

30 0 0 

3rd Novr., 1846. 

Ishry Pershaud, 

Teacher of Mathematics, 

100 0 0 

7thAugust,1845. 

Tsuddeed Oodeen, 

Arabic Teacher, . . . . 

100 0 0 

21st Jan., 1847. 

Abdool Hossein, .. 

Ist Persian ditto, 

60 0 0 

19th Aug., 1824. 

Mahomud Raheem, 

2nd ditto, ditto, 

30 0 0 

8th Sept., 1826. 

Muslo Ooddeen,.. 

Ist Oordoo, ditto, 

40 0 0 
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Date of Names. 

AppOIN'iMENT. 

Designation. 

8th Sept., 1326. Fuzl Khan, .. .. 

2nd Oordoo Teacher. . . 

9th Feb., 1840. Chiranjee Loll, .. 

3rd ditto, ditto, . . 

19 th Aug., 1894.|Kevcal Ram, 

1st San.scrit ditto. .. 

ISthMar., 1811. Ileera Loll, 

2nd ditto, ditto, .. 

1st June, 18;24. Dya Shunker, .. 

1st Ilindee ditto, .. 

May, 1840. Munnoo Loll, .. 

2nd ditto, ditto, .. 

8th May, 1826. Choonnoo Loll, .. 

3rd ditto, ditto, .. 

1 5th Aug. ,1825. Shunker Loll, . . 

Arithmetic Hindee do, 

Head Master Allaha-l 

G. E. Ilenwood, 1 

bad School, J 

Establishment. 


5th Aug., 1846.’ J. Lyons, .. .. 

Librarian, .. ,, 

3rd May, 1841. Choonnoo Loll, .. 

[ English writer 

2 Duftries .5 and 4 ,, 

1 

1 

1 Furrn.sh, 

1 Bhisty, .. .. »* 

1 Chnpprapsee, . . 

2 Chokeedar.s 4 each 


2 Bralnnins @ 3-8 .. 
Sweeper, 

Allowance for Books, Instruments, S 

ice., 

Contingencies, 



27th Nov., 1844. C. C. Fink, .. .. 

Superintendent, . , 

21st Oct., 1846. 

.1 Inapectors @13-5-4 

Total Co.'s Rs, .. 


.\mount 

or 

Salary. 

SO 0 0 
14 0 0 
60 0 0 
20 0 0 
60 0 0 
30 0 0 
«0 0 0 
30 0 0 

400 0 0 - 

25 0 0 
16 0 0 
9 0 0 
T) 0 0 

7 0 0 
4 0 0 

8 0 0 
7 0 0 
4 0 0 

100 0 0 
4 0 0 

300 0 0 
, 40 0 0 

1^288 0 0 


Supernu- 

merary. 


Village 

School 

Estabmt. 


List of Scholarships of the Agra College as they existed on the 
UU</i April 1847. 


Names. 

Designation, 

Amount of 

Scholar- Remarks, 

SHIPS. 

English Scholarships. 

Buldeo liuksli, 

Senior, .. 

.. 40 0 0 Not drawa_ (on leave.) 

Lnchmnn Singh, .. 

ditto, . , . . 

.. 30 0 0 


ditto, .* 

.. 25 0 0 

Madhoiam, 

ditto, .. .. 

.. 25 0 0 
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Names. 


Designation. 

Amount of 
Scholar- 
ship. 

Remarks. 

Omcrao Singh, 


Junior, 

8 0 0 

Not drawn (on leave.) 

Dvrarkanath, . . 


ditto, .. .. 

.8 0 0 

J. Beale, .. 


ditto, «. .. .. 

8 0 0 


Kunnya Loll, 


ditto, .. .. .. 

8 0 0 


Mohun Lollf . . 


ditto, .. •• .. 

8 0 0 


Sookdeo Buksh, 


ditto, 

8 0 0 


Bhullaa Pershad, 


ditto, .. .. 

8 0 0 


Uooghan Pershad, 


ditto. .. .. 

8 0 0 


Ameer Khan, . . 


ditto, .. •• .. 

6 0 0 


Bunsee Loll, . . 


ditto, .. ,. 

6 0 0 


Hurghian, ,, 


ditto, . . , . . . 

6 0 0 


Ram Sohoy, . , 


ditto, 

6 0 0 


M. ilarrls, .. 


ditto, «• .. .. 

4 0 0 


llurnath, 


ditto, .• .. .. 

4 0 0 


Bankee Loll, .. 


ditto, . . . . . . 

4 0 0 


Hurry Churn, 


OuiKNTAL Scholar! 

16 0 0 

SHIPS. 

r Raja of Bhurtpore's 
1 Scholarship. 

Naseer Khan, 


Arabic, 

16 0 0 


Nisar Allec, «. 


ditto, 

8 0 0 


Fyzoolla Khan, 


ditto, 

8 0 0 


Bunarsi Khan, 


ditto, 

8 0 0 


Buldeo Buksh, 


Senior Persian, 

18 0 0 

Not drawn (on leave.) 

Chirungee Loll, 


ditto, .. ,, ,, 

16 0 0 

Saligram, .. 



8 0 0 

Not drawn (on leave. 

Hur Pershad, .. 



8 0 0 

Jeydial, .. 


Junior Persian, 

4 0 0 


Shoshunker, , : 


ditto 

4 0 0 


Kesho Pershad, 


Senior Sanscrit, 

16 0 0 


Koonj Bchary, 


ditto, .. 

10 0 0 


Banee Pershad, 


Junior Sanscrit, 

8 0 0 


Thakoor Doss, 


ditto, 

8 0 0 


Koondun Loll, 


ditto, 

8 0 0 

. 

Luchmun Singh, 


Junior Hindee, 

8 0 0 


Hurry Churn, 


ditto 

Total Co.’E Rs. 

8 0 0 
400 0 0 
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Local Receipts and Disbursements of the Agra College. 


Separate Fund. 


Enclo'wmcnt of Village Collections, from 
the estate of the late Giinga Dlmr Pun- 
dit, under orders of Government, dated 
7th November 1823, viz. 


Jhoondavye, Zillah Agra, .. , 

Chumooha, Pergunnah Muttra, 
Villages in Zillah All3'gurli, 


4372 8 0 


Interest on Rs. 1,78,400, as per General 
Committee’s Report for 1812 — 1843 

Assignment from Parliamentary Grant, .. 


■ 22070 9 10 
14733 5 4 


* Exclusive of the following — Rs. A. P. 

Balance of last year, 1490 1 10 

Cock Allowance, ,, ,, 1200 0 0 

-Prize Allowance for both Departments, .. ,, 300 0 0 

Fines realized, ,, .. ,, ,, 109 1 3 

For Books sold, ,, ,, ,, ,, 760 7 11 

Admission of Fees, ,, .. ,, 371 o 0 

Tuition Fees. ,, ,, .. ,, 431 iq 0 


Total Rupees, ... . 4662 5 0 
Expended for Books, Stationery, Ac . 4363 1 11 

Balance on this date Rupees, .. 


299 3 


Establishment and Ex- 
penses as fixed by Go- 
vernment, dated 16th 

December 1840. 
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Agra College as on the ZOth April, 1847 . 


Nature of Charges. 

Items. 

o 

Cl 

ts 

u 

UJ 

M 

15 

< 

> 

Total. 

Ti inclpal, . . .... .... ,, , . 

7220 0 0 



Englii'h Teachers,.... .... .... 

14135 15 7 



Vernacular Teacher^,. . .... .... 

5613 6 7 



Estabh^llmcrlt, .... .... .... 

1C()7 3 C 



Engliali Scholarships, .... 

ior.9 2 5 



Oriental Scliolai .'hijis, .... .... 

1586 13 8 



Book Allowance, A.C., .... 

1200 0 0 



Contingenrios, .... .... .... 

128 2 10, 

1 


Pn/c Allowance, English Denartment,. . . . 

150 0 f 



Ditto, Oiicntal Department,.. .. 

1 150 0 r 




1 


33170 12 7 

Village School Establishment, •. .... 


lOSO 0 0 


Village School Contmgcncir'*, .. ,. .. 


414 14 2 





• 4524 It 9 

Delhie Students’ Allowajicc,.. ,, .. .. 



50(J^O 0 


1 Total Co.’s Rupees., 

38195 10 9 


K 




Statement of the JVumher, Cast^^c. of the Students of the Agra College on the 30th April, 1847. 
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Per centage of working days 95-8 ; and average daily attendance 362. 
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The following statement exhibits the number of students in this 
College on tho Ist of January and 30th 
Statistics. of November 1846. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

No. on the Rolls on the 1st January, 1846, ... 319 

Removals during the year, * ... 16i 

158 

Admission during the year, ... 154 

No. on the Polls on the 30th November 1846, ... 312 

ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

No. on the Rolls on the let January 1846, 

Removals during the year, 36 \ 

'rransfera to the English Department, ... 7 j 

Admissions during the year, 

No. on the Rolls on the 30th of November J846, 

'fotal of both Departments, 

being a net decrease of 26 since the 30th of November 1845. 

Of the 161 removed from the English Department 15 obtained 
employment, 38 resigned, two died, .aid 106 were dismissed for irre- 
gular attendance. 

Of the 43 removals from the Oriental Department, five obtained 
employment, seven were transferred to the English Department, 13 
resigned, and 18 were removed for irregularity in attendance. 

The diminution was attributed partly to the numerous appoint- 
ments which had taken place from the College, and partly to the circum- 
stance of the rules for the obtainment and retention of scholarships 
having been made more definite and strict, which induced many who 
had hoped to gain scholarships to cease to do so, and to leave in 
search of employment. 

The attendance was stated to have been much the same as last 
year, the steady observance of the means employed for ensuring regu- 
larity in this respect leaving little room for fluctuation. 

The Committee reported that the examination began on the I5lh 
of November 1816, commencing with the 
Annual examination 1846-47. lowest class in either Department and pro- 
ceeding upwards. From this date it continued without interruption 
till the 20th of December, when each student having been examined 
in every branch of study with which he had been occupied during the 


68 

43 

— 25 

14 

• 39 

351 
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year, the examination terminated, and on the 23rd the prizes were 
publicly distributed* 

In tlie Appendix C. pages XL and XII. of last year’s General 
Report be seen the course of studies on which tlie examination of 
the four first classes of the English Dtparmeut turned The questions 
on History, Englisli Literature, Mathematics, Law, and on Arabic and 
Sanscrit were sent direct by Government, and tlie Committee were 
requested to prepare questions ou such other subjects as might be 
considered necesjsary. 


The ViTa foce part of the examination of the 1st class {IngHsb 
Department was conducted by Mr. Elliott, 
Enqlis^ii^ Dkpautment, considered tlie state of the class to l^e 

“ * satisfactory, and to indicate improvemeut. 

In the Mathematical branch the advance made was reported to 
have been both considerable and important : the highest and most 
gem ral application of jiure Mathematics having been entered upon 
and sucecss.fully pursued. The whole of Statics and the two first 
ChaptcM-s of Dymimics of Pratt’s Principles of Meciianical Pliilosophy 
had been perused and the spirit fully comprehended. Three students, 
it was stated, liad reached thus fur, and three others had followed 
them a considerable way. 

The answers to the papers on Literature were examined by Mr. 
Thornton, wlio wrote as iollows : “ All the candidates show in inost 

“ ca'^es a fair appreliension of the general meaning of each passage, 
hut they have not always fully ascertained tlie ibree of each word, 
“especially where any word has been used in a peculiar sense. On 
“ the whole, I should say that the answers evince a good aeijuaintanco 
“ with the contents of the several works to which they refer, e.vpecially 
“ of the tw'o plays, but tin y do not bhew that the works have been very 
“ iuiimtely or critically studied.” 

I'he papers ou History were creditably answered, and the exami- 
ner Mr. Elliot observed tliat there was maiked imjiiovement in the 
modes of expression and in the spelling since last year. 


To this class, eight students were attached, of whom seven gained 
scholarships as follows ; 

Skniou. 

Amount per mensem. 


Buldeo Buk^^h, ... 

, , 

... Its. 40 

Lueliinun ftingh, 

. . 

... „ 30 

Madho Ram, 


... „ 25 

Salig Ram, 

... 

... „ 25 

Hurry Churn, ... 

... 

... „ 16 
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Junior. 

Omrao Singh, Rs. 8 

Dwarkanuih, „ 8 

The eighth was Petumber Shah of the Delhie College, referred to 
at page 3 of the last General Report, wlio had been permitted to con- 
tinue Ills studies in the Agra College, with a view to qualitying liiniself 
for a sub-Assistant Engineership. 

The second class of this Department was chiefly examined by writ- 
«nd Class papers, tlie answers to which were re- 

ported to be generally satisfactory. 

The viva voce examination was conducted by Mr. Elliot, who 
expressed himself well satislied with the result, and observed that the 
reading of the class was decidedly improved. 


• This class at the time of examination consisted of twelve boys, of 
whom six gained J unior scholarships, viz: 



Amount 

per mensem 

J. Beale, 

Rs. 

8 

Kunnylia Lall, ... 

♦ it 

8 

Mohim Lull, ... 

Suukdeo Buksh,... 

• j> 

8 

• ••• a 

8 

Bhulluii Per'jhad, 

. ... ,, 

8 

Ruogliun Pershad, 

. ••• ,, 

8 


The examination of the 3rd class in reading, explanation and 
grammar was conducted by JMr. Jackson, 
who expressed his suti>facnon with tlio state 
of the class. He remarked that the reading was very good indeed, 
while the explanation by the youths of the dithcult passages selected, 
often surprised liim, and the general grammatical accuracy was all 
that could be desired. 

The Geometry of the class was reported to be creditable to its 
teacher Mr. McConnell. Six of the youths had advanced through the 
first six books of Euclid, and the majority had made fair progress. The 
Algebra and Arithmetic on tlie other hand was considered by no means 
good, showing defective comprehensions of principles and inexactnew 
of process. 
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Twenty-seven of tins class were present at the examination, and 
four of tliese obtained scholarslups— 




Amount per mensem. 

.\m(ier Khan, 

. 

Rs. 6 

Buiifeiie Call, 

. 

6 

Hiirgliian, 


6 

Ramsiiliai, 

. 

., 6 


The fourth class, the lowest in which sch()]arshij3s are given, was 
examined in reading, explanation and grani- 
-1th Clat-s. mar by Mr. Alh'ii, who r(‘ported that the 

boys read well, the oidy fault being that they did not attend siillicicntly 
to the sto})S. “They also gave satisfactory explanations of all the 
words, and jierfeotly understood easy sentences, but w hen the sentences 
were a litth' involved and ditlicult, they sometimes a})peared ignorant 
(if the signitieation of the whole seiilenee. The grammar (piestions 
they answered particularly well, and evidently great pains had been 
taken to teach “very buy the rules.” 

The Geoiiu'try of this class, tin* lowest in whieh it was studied, 
was reported to be worthless; but it was ho])(‘d that this would be 
soon remedied. The translation was also indideri'iit. 


Of the boys attached to this class three gained scholarships us 
follows — 


M. Harris,... 
lluniath, ... 
Baukee Lall, 


Amount per incnsein. 
Rs. 4 
„ 4 

4 


In the otli class, the reading, explanation and spelling were re- 
jiorted good, the (grammar by no means so ; 
but in the whole the class was in a satisfac- 


btii Class. 

tory state. 

The reading in the 6th class admitted of improvement, as also 
the arithmetic and writing. 'I'lie huter the 
6th Class. Committee consideied inferior to that of the 

class below. 


The state of the 7tli class was not satislaetory. The enunciation 
of the boys was indistinct and slovenly, and 
the spelling very bad, and it was rianarked 
that if the teacher Bakhtawiir Singh had jiaid due attention to it, it 
would not have been in tlie state it was. The writing objected to on 
a former ocoaMou was however now very good indeed. 
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Tlie state of tlie 8th class was very satisfactory in all respects, 
and did nmcli credit to the master Lalla 
Kullvau tSiimh. 


The 9th class was reported to he in a much better state than 
It uas at tlie previous examination, and 
9th rias^, Y)C(in taught to pronounce 

aconrately and contideiitly. 

Tlie Committee considered the state of the classes in the Englisli 
Department to be generally satisfactory, and remarked particularly 
on the excellent discipline maintained in the College. 

In the reply of Government to the Committee’s Report, the con- 
tinued progress of the higher classes iu mathematical science, and the 
general prolicieiiey, notwilhstaiidiug the nninerous removals, were ad- 
verted to, and it was ob'>orved that these removals were in themselves 
gralifyitig as showing the continued demand for the services of the 
more advanced students for whose cmployiuent the Engineering class 
would now open a new held. 


No mention was made in tlie Committee’s report of tlie result of 
tlie Law exaiiiiiiation, and the examiner Mr. 
Lnw .xaminatiun. Edmonstone, in snbsetjnt'iitly supplying the 

information, expressed an opinion fav Irom favorable of the state of the 
classes, lie oonsidcreii that there was no im[)roveimMit in the know- 
ledge of BlaLk>toiie, aS compared with the examin.itioii of 1 Sdd. Of 
the three youths who had atlem|)ted the papers in M.irshrnan’s Guido 
to the Cavil Law, Petnmiier Miah had aeipiitti'd hirnsoK very well 
indeed, and tlie otluT tw’o had read Marshinan to better purpose than 
they had read Bhiekstoue ; of the two Luchmuii Singh had given the 
best answers. 


The fact was that too extensive a course of reading had been 
attempted in tins branch of study : more real progress would have 
been made if, this had been otherwise. 

The Committee subsequently proposed to discontinue the study of 
Marshmau’s Guide, and to this the Lieutenant Governor saw no 
objection, observing tliat in such an institution as the Agra College, 
it was of more conse(jiicnco to teach tlie general principles of juris- 
prudence than any particular form of Judicial procedure. 

The Committee submitted a list of books read at leisure hours 
by Ishree Pershaud, a Senior student of 
Ciold Medal for private read- , 1 ,^ (jo||egc, and reported that they had 
awarded to him tlie Gold medal intended 
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for such cases. The Liontenant Gov'crnor ob<;ervcd that a perusal of 
this list could not fail to p^clte regret that a youth of such talents 
and power of aequirinj^ real knowledjrc did not select works for his 
private perusal whieli would have lu-en of more last i tig benefit to liiin ; 
no olijeeiioii, it was renuti kt^l, oimld attach to the oeeasioual reading 
of drairuis or woiks of fiction for amusement, or with the view of mas- 
tering tlie style ot the author, but the youtlis of our Colleges siiould 
be (‘iieour.iged to devol(‘ the great(‘r })art of their ])ri\at(‘ studies to 
higher ohjeets than these. ddie late gem'ral Committee did not 
iiitt'iid, in propO'iiig the grant of tliose meilals, tliat tlu'y should lie 
adpidgeil aeeoidiiig to the number of liooks read, hut according “ to 
the e\f< lit and accuracy of the infonnation thus aeijuii-ed by volniilary 
study '1 h(‘ emirst; of reading piusiied should tiiend’ori' be in soino 
degre(‘ eouiueted, instead of being mendy desultory ; soitu* of the bofiks, 
moreover, wbieb Ishree l^i'rslfaiid was stated to have ri'ad weie objcc' 
tionable fiom their immoral tendency, and the jicrusal of them should 
on that account alone have been discouraged. 


Doctor SprCTiger, who examined the papers of the Senirr students 
of the AiMliK' (da^s, spoke very favorablv 
Oriental Dtpautment. nnirl^ wiiieli lie assigned 

Aiabic ( la^s, were mostly high. The following scholar- 


ships were awarded : — 


Na^sur Khan, 
INisar Alii. 
F<iizoolla Khan, 
Bunarsi Khan, 


Rs. 


) j 
)> 


16 

8 

8 

8 


Ist Persian Class. 


The viva vocc examination of (ho Senior Persian class was taken 
by jMoulvee 'J'ussiuloodi'en who reported 
favorably on the nsult d’lie papers on 
literature were sot and the answ'ers extinincd by Mr, Jackson, whose 
report was satisfactory as to tin* state of the class goner.illy, while ho 
accorded praise to some of tiie Senior students. Four scholarships 
were awaided : — 


Biildeo Biiksh, 
Chiriinjeo Loll, 
Salig ilani, 
Hur Pui\shaud, 


Rs. 18 


» > 


>> 


16 

8 

8 


The ?nd Persian class consisted of 83 students, but these with 
the exception of 2 1 in the first division 
were generally backward, and their cxpla* 


2ad Persian Class. 


See Circular No. 2, page 35, Education Report for 1839-40. 
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nation and grammar particularly defective. Two scholarships were 
given 

Jeydial, Rs. 4 

Sliosh linker, „ 4 


The reading of the Senior Oordoo class was stated to be very 
p good, and the grammar creditable, but care- 

or 00 ass. lessness and inditferencc was apparent with 

respect to the meaning of the lessons. 


The 2nd class was unequal ; but an improvement was observable 
2na Oordoo Class. since the last year. 

In the 3rd class also improvement was re- 
3rd Oordoo Class. , marked. 


The answers of the Sanscrit papers sent by Government, as also 

, ^ ^ translations from Sanscrit into Hindee, and 

1st Sanscrit Class. .. 1 1 i i xi A 

tlie converse superadded by tin* Com- 
mittee, were examined under the directions of Doctor Ballantyne by 
liis Pundits, and the report was very favorable to Koonj Beharee and 
Keslio Persliad. Of the translation into Sanscrit by the latter Dr. 
Ballantyno said that it surprised the Pundits, who considered it much 
superior to liis other papers. The scl olarships award'^d wen* to 


Koonj Beliaree, Rs. 10 

Kfblio Persliad. ... .. ... „ 10 


The chief Sanscrit Pundit Kewul Ram, who examined tins class, 

Sanscrit Class. f especially of that por- 

tioii which is of somi? standing. The fol- 
lowing scholarships were gained : — 

Bailee Pershad, ... ]Cs. H 

Thakoor Dass, ... ... ... ^ S 

Kuoiidun Lull, ... ... S 

The Senior Hindoo class was examined in tlie Jiimnyan and 
Utdliiidee Class. Mahabharat. The reading and explanation 

were found to be good, but grammar did not 
seem to have been attended to, and consequently those' only who had 
studied Sanscrit could point out the constructions. The scholarship.', 
gained were, 


Rs. 

?> 


8 

8 


Luclimuii Sing, 
Hurry Churn,.. 


L 
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Tliu 2iul rla^s Iliiidci* was reporttnl to be creditable as usual t<j 

^ its encriyetic teacher Miinnoo Lall. 

•2n(l llindcc Chss. 


The 3rd class 
'iid Hindee Class. 


was considered on the whole creditable, aiul 
evinced improvement • since the last year. 


With relerenci* to the progressive decrease as noted in the mar- 
gin,* ofy>//?r//y Oriental students, it was re- 
marked that these classes were apparently 
in a course of gradual extinction, but tht‘ 
Coinnntte<‘ explained that sucli was not tin* 
eas(“, the fact being that English studies 
were more pursued, not that tlie Orie ntal 
were less so. Considering that must of the 
most advanee«l students in the Oriental be- 
lotigetl to tlie English Di'partmeiit also, and that high standing in the 
latter was usually attended with eoiresiionding eminence in the former 
the Committee were of ojhnion that the present tendency was heneti- 
oial, and tiunetbre destTving of encouragement. This explamilion was 
considered (juite satisfactory. 

The Committee reported that Mr. Fink had made satisfaetoiy 
Lluments of Science progress ill his endeavours to ti'ach the eh;- 

tluough the Veruu- merits of science to a class of Oriental slu- 
'•“hw. dents, chi»;tly from the Senior l^ersiau class 

ho did nut read English. The Li«*utenant Covernor in ri’ply expressed 
a hofie that at the clusi* of the current year a more defaileil account of 
Mr. Fink’s proceedings in this department would he furnislied, and re 
marked that the best mode of exciting the interest of the native eoiiimu- 
nity in our Oriental classes was not only to give good iiistriictiou in 
their own leariieil languages, but aEo to impart to the students of 
those languages otlicr iufonuation wliich they ('annot acipiire elsewhere. 


reg.iolim; Ofi- 

( (itiil Cl.iHSos. 


" Nnmlicr ni IHU, .. I.'i'i 
1H45, .. H3 
IHtfi, .. 68 

, 1817 , .. yj 


With reference to the small uiimber of paying stiuhaits, (the total 

,, . monthly sum thus raised at the close of tin' 

f’-iyincrit for tuition. n,.,- i • i> i 

year 1810, being Its. ol only,) it was sug- 
gested that .1 payment of at lea.st S annas should be now required from 
.ill wlio entered the English Depurtmeiit. This sum, it was observed, 
hid been for some time demanded in all the Engli.sh schools of the 
ilombay Fiesideiicy, except in cases wlicre a boy was clearly unable tvi 
jiay, .iiid at the .same time possessed more than ordinary ability. Thi' 
(\)inmiUee m rcjily stated that in their opinion it was not a.s yet ail- 
visable tu introduce tlie measure to the abovi' extent, but they remarked 
that a dilliculty lu gaining admission would piobably soon be experi 
2 



eticed, in conseqnenco of the mnxitnnin number of slndtHts huviofr 
I >een reached, and that then it would be a iitiin|r to geiu'rnlizt 
the system of paynunts. In the mean time they considered Hint 
a modification of tin* existing scale might be ad>antiigeonsly inn']«* 
follows ~ 


Vrc'ient Uatca. 

I'au’iits whose income is 100 Its. pay o Hs. per menRciii 
i>‘> ... do 70 „ „ 3 „ do 

Jb) ... do :]0 ,, 1 ,, do 

Proposed liatci, 

O.irents whose income is 100 Ua. pay o Us. pe r in<'ns. ni. 

I>o ... do .^>0 do. do. 3 do 

Ih) ... do 20 do. do. 1 do, 

but iVoru lliis tlu? Lieutenant (Governor did not think thnf much 
advantage would arise. He l(‘ft the matter however to the discretion 
of till- (’oiuiniOee, heiug eoiifident that they wouhl not (hday to intro 
du(*(‘ so desiralile a measure j's soon as th(*y were satisfied of its exnc- 
di.Micy. 


The Coiiimitlu! reporli'd that tlu^y had awarded tlu*. Mansid Prize 
\f,uud Prizo. amounting to Rupees 1 70-0.0, 

to IJmrao Singh and Saligram for thoir 
attainments in History ; the (‘(jualil.y of their answers having rendered 
an ecpial division of the ))rizo neeessary. 


liohcrtson I’rizc 


'fhey also awarded the Robertson Pri/e for Translations, Knglisb 
into VenuKMdar ami e/ee ee?\«d, amounting 
to Rupees 10l-0 (>, to Ruhleo Ruksh and 
Jiiiehmun Singh , to the former j(rd of the Rum on the ground of 
general superiority, and to the laltiT the ro>t on account (d a very 
good translation into llindce, for which the oxamiiuT recommended 
that he should be thus rewarded. 


Tlie examiners, Mi ssr.s. Thornton and Klliof, remarked iinprovc- 
nieiit ill both tliese sulijects sinee the last examination. 


The prospectus of study for the year 1817 will 

Appendi.x ((L) It correspo,.v,c m 
itmco . ucy 01 lust year with the following exceptions. 


lomiu m the 
mds with that ot 
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For students previously in the Senior English class additional 
reading has been prescribed in the following works, viz 

In Gibbon — The History of Mahoraed. 

In Hume — The early part and the Commonwealth. 

In Shakcspear— Othello and King Lear. 

It was proposed to give instruction to the Senior class in the 
History of India, with a view especially to the imparting of information 
regarding the principles of our Laws and Government ; and to introduce 
Ilymcr’s Astronomy as a class book, as probably the best elementary 
work on the subject. 

During the year Mr. Richards, the 4th Master in the English 
Department, was nominated to a similar si- 
Changcs in the Establish- tuatioii in the Patna College, and his place 
filled by Mr. Gill, 3rd Master of the Ba- 
reilly school ; Mr. Aire, the 5th Master having vacated his appointment, 
Kedar Nath the 6th Master was promoted to that post, and Pundit 
Culyan Singh, 8th Master, appointed 6th Master. 

Shco Narain the Librarian resigned the situation, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Lyons. 

A superannuation pension was granted to Moonshee Azim Ali ; 
and Mooushcc Abdool Hussein having acquitted himself best at tlu’ ex- 
amination which was held to test the qualiHcations of candidates, was 
appointed to bo senior Persian Professor in his room. 

At the recommendation of the Committee a native Professor 
of Mathematics on a salary of 100 Rs. per 
Native Professor of Mathc- mesem i,cen added to the Establish- 
uiatics appointed. . , t i i i i 

raent, and ishree Pershaud, a senior scholar 

of the College has been nominated to the post, but the continuance 
of tlio appointment will depend ujion the advantages which may 
ajipoar hereafter to have resulted from it. 
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DELHIE COLLEGE. 

55Tn Year. 

Return of Local Committee as on the Zi)th Aprils 18 i7. 


Names. 

Designation of Office, 

Sir T. T. Mctealfe, DRronct, .... 

Commissioner of Delhie Division. 

A. Ross, Esquire. •• 

Civil Surgeon. 

J. P. Gubbins, Esquire 

Judge, 

Nawab Hamid Ali Khan,.. .... 

Holding no situation under Government. 

MouWee Sudrooddeen, 

Principal Sudder Ameen. 

Rae Ram Sum Dass, 

Deputy Collector, 

A. Sprengcr, Esquire, M. D...... 

Secretary, (on sick leave.) 

F. Taylor, Esquire,.. .... ....i 

Officiating Secretary. 


Establishment as on the Zi)th Aprils 1847. 


Names. 


Designation- 


Salary. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


A. Sprengcr, Esq. 1 
M. D., ..../ 

F. Taylor, . . ' , . , , 


E. Roberts 

R. Steward, 

Wuzzeer Ali, .... 

Hosseinee, 

Ram Kishen, 

Sheo Pershad, 

Noor Muhumed,,. .. 
Taruck Nath, .... 
Radha Kishen, .... 
W. Scotland, , . , . 

S. W. Fallon, .... 
Hurdeo Singh, , . . . 


Kngliih Department. 
Principal,.. .... •••. 

Offg. do. and Head Master, 

2nd Master, 

3rd Master, 

4th Master, 

5th Master. 

6th Master, 

Ist Oordoo Master 

2nd Master, 

3nl Master, 

Writing Master, .... 
Nagrrc Master, .... 
Drawing Master, .... 

Supernumerary and Of- 1 
ficiating 2nd Master, / 

Librarian 

Carried over^ ^ 


600 

0 

0 

19th March, 

1845. 

400 

0 

0 

ICth August, 

1829. 

150 

0 

0 



150 

0 

0 

19th Sept,, 

1846. 

120 

0 

0 

12th Oct, 

1843. 

50 

0 

0 

12th April, 

1841. 

40 

0 

0 

1st May, 

1841. 

80 

0 

0 

Ist January, 

1831. 

40 

0 

0 

1st June, 

1833. 

30 

0 

0 

17th May, 

1841. 

30 

0 

0 

lOth June, 

1838. 

8 

0 

0 

Ist July, 

1841. 

150 

0 

0 

7th April, 

1846. 

250 

0 

0 

Ist October, 

1814. 

25 

0 

0 

29th Jan., 

1815. 


|2123 0 0 








Namhh. 

Designation. 

Salary. 

Date of 

AerolN CMKNT 


Kroiis^ht forward 

2123 0 0 


llmdco 

Kncflish Writer, .... 

13 0 0 

I'Jth Oft , 1H4 3 

Noor Allt'c, 

Duftrec, 

7 0 0 

lOtli May 


3 Chuprassies @ 4 each, 

12 0 0 



1 Durwau, 

4 0 0 



1 Fur rash 

4 0 0 



1 Chowkcodar, 

4 0 0 



1 Sweeper, 

3 0 0 



IBooks, 

50 0 0 

UthMay. 1HI2 


Continp:cncu*3 

20 0 0 

22(1 January, lHt2 


Prize Books, 

20 13 4 

4th January, 1813 


Total 

2200 13 4 



OUINTM- DeI'ARTMF.NT. 


Munilook-ul- Alli, ... 

[fit Arabic Teacher, .... 

100 

0^0 

Ibt June, 

18 J.» 

Jafir All>, 

[st Shea ditto, .... 

100 

0 0 

Isl April, 

IHII 

Syed Mahomud, 

2iid Shea ditto, .... 

60 

0 0 

l&t June, 

1825. 

Subhan Buksh, .. 

3rd Shea ditto, 

35 

0 0 

4lh Dc<-,, 

1S34 

ImauiBukah, .. 

Ut I’ersian Teacher, .... 

50 

0 0 

1st April, 

IHII 

Ilussun AlU Khan, . . 

2nd Persian Teacher, .... 

35 

0 0 

1st Dee , 

183U 

Ahmud Alli, .. 

3rd Pcraiaii Teacher, .... 

25 

0 0 

2nd Oct., 

1830 

Ram Chuuder Slias- 1 

Ist Sanscrit Teacher, .... 

60 

0 0 

2Gth April, 

1811, 

tiCC, J 





Ki Jar Nath, .. 

2Qd Sanscrit Teacher, . . 

20 

0 0 

1st April, 

1.841 

Ram Chund 

Teacher of European J 

50 

0 0 

28th Feb., 

1844 


Science, J 




AjudhyaVershad, .. 

ditto ditto. 

50 

0 0 

2^th Feb., 

1846 

Syed Mahomed, .... 

Writing & Nagrcc Master. 

28 

0 0 

5th July, 

1829 

Faiz Raraa, 

Arithmetician, .... 

20 

0 0 

11th March, 

1810 

llurdeo Singh, ...* 

English Writer, .... 

12 

0 0 

19th Oct , 

1813 

Ashruf Alice, , 

Mooushce, 

10 

0 0 

15th Sept., 

1831 

Kadha Kishen, .... 

freasurer .... 

10 

0 0 

loth April. 

1829 

Ashruf Alice, .. .. 

Librarian , 

10 

0 0 

Ist Jan. 

1833 


4 Chuprassies @ 4 each, 

16 

0 0 




1 Fur rash 

4 

0 0 




Carried over, .. 

*2051 

13 4 
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1 
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Namks. 

Designation. 

Salary. 

Datk OV 
Al’FOlNTMKNr. 


Brought forward,.. .. 

2954 

13 4 




1 Chowkeedar, 

4 

0 0 




2 Bheesties 4 each, .. 

8 

0 0 




1 Kahar, 

4 

0 0 




1 Gardener, 

4 

0 0 




2 Sweepers @ 3 each, ., 

6 

0 0 




Books, .... .... 

50 

0 0 

nth May, 

1 lHt‘2, 



1C 

0 0 

22nd Jan, 

1812 



20 

13 4 

4th Jan., 

1843. 





• 


3068 

10 8 



Deduct Escheat Fund,.. .. 

250 

0 0 




1 

2B1K 10 8 




Senior and Jt/ntor Scholars, 





ICnglish Def.mitmknt. 




K^itti (JIiuikJ, .... 

Senior Scholar, .... 

30 

0 u 

19th April, 18 J 7. 

Dlmiiirn Narruu, .. 

ditto, 

30 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Mild Nnrrain, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

25 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

MoU'c fioll, . 

ditto, 

18 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

\ nicer Khan, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

18 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

I'lcm Nurraiii, .... 

Junior Scholar, .... 

8 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

.Icy Nuraiu, .... 

ditto, 

8 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

A. Foy, .... .... 

ditto, 

8 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

/Maiiduiuil Isac, .... 

ilitto, 

8 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Miiklnin Loll, 

ditto, • . .* .... 

7 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

/iOolHquar Alice, .... 

ditto, 

7 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Ilenarsee Doss .. .. 

ditto, 

0 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

h'ainjcc, son of Niu 1 
tlKamiill, .. . . / 

ditto 

6 

0 0 

ditto, 


Dya 81imikur, .... 

ditto, 

f) 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto, 

Master .Stnine^, .... 

ditto, 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

K.uii Loll, 

ditto, . . — .... 

5 

0 0 

ilitto, 

ditt(>, 

Edward Foy .... 

ditto, 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 


Gained over,-... 

200 

0 0 
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Names. 

Dbsigkation. 

Salary. 

Date of 

Ari’OINTMKNT. 


Brought forward,*. .. 

200 0 0 


Ram Kishen, 

Junior Scholar, .... 

5 0 0 

19th April 1847. 

Decna Nath, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

5 0 0 

ditto, ditto, 

Sookh Deo, * • • • 

ditto, • • . • • . • . 

5 0 0 

ditto, ditto, 

16 Junior Scholars @ 4 each-! 

64 0 0 

279 0 0 

ditto, ditto. 


Oriental Department. 
Arabic Scholars. 


Alice Akbir, .... 

lieuior Scholar, .... 

20^“ 

0 0 

19th April 

, ‘1847. 

Mahomud Ahaan, .. 

ditto, 

20 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Abdoor Rahman, .. 

ditto, 

16 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto, 

Shurosooddeen, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

16 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Khoda Buksh, .... 

ditto, 

16 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Radha Kishen 

ditto, .... .... 

16 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Ryazooddeen, 

ditto, .... 

12 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Alice Asghar, .... 

Junior Scholar, .... 

8 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Kurreem Buksh, .. 

ditto, .... .... 

B 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto, 

Khajeh Zeaooddeen, 

ditto, .... .... 

8 

00 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Serdar Beg, * . * • 

ditto, ..*• «... 

6 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Mahomud Alice, .. 

ditto, «... .... 

6 

0 0 

ditto. 

ditto, 

Mahomud Tukkee- "i 

ditto, .... .... 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

oollah, J 





SerajooddccD, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Zeeaowldcen, . . . . 

ditto, .... .... 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Mahomud H ossein. 

ditto, 

5 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto, 


20 ditto, (ff) 4 each, .. 

80 

0 0 

ditto, 

ditto. 



252 

0 0 




Pkrsian Scholars. 


Bishun Nath, .... 

J unior Scholar, 

■jgH 

19th April, 1847. 

i’erarey Loll, .... 

ditto 


ditto, ditto. 

Dwarka Nath, .... 

ditto, .... .... 

1^1 

ditto, ditto, 


Carried over,.. .. 

1 15 0 0 



T 
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Namcs. I 

Dksionation. 

1 Sararv. 

D ^ ii: OF 
API'C-IVI Ml NT. 


Brought folwaid... . 

15 

0 0 


Dhurmee Dhur, .... 

Junior Scholar, , 

.5 

0 0 

19th April, 1817. 


22 ditto, @ 4 each, . 

. S8 

0 0 

ditto, ditto. 

. 


' 108 

0 0 



Sanscrit Sciiorars. 


Kamdial, 

' Senior Scholar, .... 

l«j 0 0 

i 9th April, 184 7 

Copal, 

ditto, 

If. 0 0 

ditto, ditto, 

riieyn Sookh, .... 

Junior Scholar .... 

8 0 0 

ditto, ditto. 

Bal IMiikkund 

ditto, 

7 0 0 

ditto, ditto. 

Umru, 

ditto 

n 0 0 

ditto, ditto, 


1 ditto, (a t c.'U'h 

4 0 0 

ditto, ditto, 

[ 



57 0 0' 




090 0 0 ! 


Tived Ki)tal)li!5hinent cluirgcb, 

2H1S 10 8 1 



Grand Total Co.’s Tl?.,. 

,1514 10 8 1 
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English and 134 in the Oriental Department. 




ipts mid Dichirsfments of the Delhie CoHe^e from 1 5 / Hint/ 1846 to Aprils 1847. 
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At the examination of 1845, the number of students in the College 
8 tatiatic 5 amounted to 444 ; during 1846, the average 

liumber was 371, sliowinga decrease of 143. 
Tlie daily attendance, however, was 315, a considerable improvement 
upon the average of the former year. Pupils who did not attend 
regularly had been struck oil. 

The admissions during 1845 were 278, while the number in 1846 
was only tlb ; but this decrease was said to be owing to the rule which 
had obtained during a portion of llie year tliat new students sliould 
only be admitted <piarterly, after undergoing an examination. 

Tin} term was brought to a close and the prizes distributed on 
Annual Examm.Uou, lillG.47. 

In the Knglisli Department the studies ))ur>iu'd during the year 
English Departiuent. were ill aecordaiico with the prospectus 

to be lOLiud ill Appeinli^ {C) of last year’s 
Geiierj.d Iieport, exee^it in re>t)eet to the 1 st class, in which some 
deviation vvas found necessary, in consequence of the absence and 
frickness ot the students. 


for the exaniiiiatioii of the Senior Dejiartineut, (piestions on 
JMatliematics, Jfisiory, and on English, Arabic and Sanscrit Liteiaturo 
were received from Government ; ainl questions on Law, Political 
Economy, iS’Htural Philosophy. Smith’s Moral Sentiments, and the 
thesis of an .y '„cro jnaqiared on the spot. 


In ]\Lithcinatic>, Pliysies, Natural Theology, and Polilical ICcono- 
niy, the s.une fjucsiions a ere* given to both the EngJjsli and Oriental 
Dc[iar(ineiits, with a \ lew lo the institution of a conq)arison of their 
rf spr'ctivc attaimiKMits. 'riu* subject of the Essay proposed The 
iiioral iiilluene<‘ wliich llailroads are likely lo exercise over Upper 
Judia, w.is likewise the same. In History, the questions were 
different, the Oriental havu.g read less ou this sulqect tlian the English 
Students, 'ilu'answeis of lioth departments in lhi :5 branch were, 
liuue\er, reported lo be \i*r} satisfactory. 


live Senior English Sclmlarsbips were awarded as follows: — 

of Srholofship 
per memem. 

Kam Cluind, Rs. 30 

Dhunn Narain, ,, 30 


Slum Narain, 
31otee Lall, 
Ameer Khan, 


2o 

18 

18 
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Thirty one boys gained Junior scliolarships, varving in amount 
from 8 rupees ptT mensem to 1 rupees. Doctor 11 i>ns atteiuleil the 
examination of the Junior Department, and was gratilied with the 
progress of the pupils, and particularly witii the good pronunciation of 
the beginners. The third class, however, was not found to be well 
prepared, and this was said to be occasioned by the cliange of Master^, 
Mr. Platts having left the College on the 2'2iid September, and Mr. 
Fallon, to wboin the class was entrusted, not having had time to be- 
come fully acquainted with it. 

A satisfactory report was given by Doctor Sprenger of tlie 
attention paid to the drawing lessons. The 
Drawing Class. specimens provcil that considerable success had 

attended the formation of this class. 


The Arabic classes were very highly spoken of by the Principal, 
^ ^ who stated that the pupils of tlie 1st class 

OrIRNTAL DfcPAflTMENl. , , 1 II \ I* I T*. . .t . 

had re.ul all iMhic works on Literature that 
Arabic Closs. had been printed in India. Dr. Sprenger had 

edited, for the purpose of furnishing further materials of instruction, 
the 'rareekh Yemeeiie<‘, a history of Sultan iMahmood, written in" the 


style of llnreerce, and the students had read it as far as it was printed. 
Ill Law, Logic, Klietoric, tkc. tliey had also road the usual books. 


The Senior Araliic classes were examined in the following books 
in addition to the sultjccts in which tiiey were tested in common with 
the Englisii Di partiiieiit. 

IsT Class. 


Durar ul-Moktar, 
Tareekli Yemeeiiee, 
Moiimbec, 
lliday-aii. 


Slirali Sooina (Shiah Law,) 
Distory of Lngland and the 
brief Survey of History. 


Kal-akul and Tuhzeeb, 
Kalela and Dumna, 


2nd Class. 

Brief Survey of History, 
Translution. 


The Junior Arabic classes were reported to have made very great 
progress. The subjects of examination were, 

Nuho Meer. 1 Dustur-ul Mobtedee, 

Moontukhubat Arebi, ] 

besides Orography, History of India, Geometry and Arithmetic, all of 
which had been studied in Oordoo. 
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In the Persian Department the rule obtained throughout the year, 
that no candidate should be admitted who 
Ptrilan Classei. ^^3 sufficiently advanced in Persian to 

understand the Goolistan. 


Persian students of Delhie and the vicinity were invited by a 
circular to compete for Juiuor scbolai ships at the annual examination* 
Twenty one out-studeuts presented themselves, and seven of them ob- 
tained scholarships of 4 rupees per mensem each. 


The Principal remarked on the defect in the instruction of the 
Persian classes, arising from the partiality of the Moulvees for a florid 
•tyle, and for the study of the writings of the latest authors. 


The Sanscrit Department was reported to be in a very bad state, 

^ which wa'i attributed to the want of a proper 

Sanscrit Classes. .. xunj-. a* 

supervision over thf* Pundits. An improve- 
ment was, however, expected wh^m the Principal should himself become 
better acquainted with Sanscrit. 


The instruction in Hindee was likewise in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. lloth the Masters were self-taught, and, 
notwithstanding their best endeavours, hardly 

qualified to be teachers. 


Hindee Classes. 


The Principal in his report proposed that the Heads of the several 
Colleges should concur in laying down an 
Uniformity of study in the uniform plan of study for the Senior English 
College. classes. The Lieutenant Governor fully 

acknowledged (be advantage which M ould re>ult from this measure if 
it could be accomplished, and recommended that Dr. Sprenger should 
enter into communication with the other Principals on the subject. 

The students in the Oriental Department were reported to be 
particularly backward in composition. On this subject Doctor 
Sprenger remarked as follows : “ The Moulvees exercise them (their 
pupils) in translating so literally from the Persian and Arabic into 
Oorduo, that I have frequently found that, though a pupil might 
translate to the satisfaction of his teacher, he liad no notion of the 
•ense. The style of the Moulvees and pupils is therefore clumsy, and 
the language inelegant and erroneous. Their ideas, owing to the 
fcholustic manner of the education, are extremely confined. This 
^appears to me, among all defects of the Oriental Department, to be that 
which ought to be remedied first, and I trust the next examination will 
•how an improvement. 
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Doctor Sprenger also brought to notice the want of a complete 
set of good elementary works on European 
Want of Vernacular School Sciences in Oordoo, and pointed out. so'ne 
errors and defects which existed in the 
existing books on Geography and History. In reply it was suggested 
that if the mistakes were noted as discovered in an interleaved copy, 
the means would be obtained of making the next edition of each work 
much superior to the last, and that it was only in this way that such 
books could be gradually improved. 


Tho scale of monthly payments adopted, as proposed last year, 
tailed to bring more than a very insignift- 
Monthly payments. of students under contribution ; 

the proceeds averaging only H) rupees per mensem. It was accord* 
ingly suggested by Govennnent tliat it wouhi be better to demand 
an unifoim fee of 8 annas a month from all tlie English students ; but 
the Committee being of opinion that the mtasure would be injurious 
to tlie cause of education, its introduction u'us left to their discretion, 
with a request that they would keep their attention directed to the 
subject. 

The Committee reported that, with the intention of carrying out 
the suggestions contained in the Govern- 
Rtilcs respecting admission. letur (printed in Appendix K. of last 

year’s General Report,) on the suliject of quarterly admissions, after 
examination, no pupils had been admitted into the English Department 
during tlie first three months of the year 1846. lliose who had pre- 
sent'd themselves on tlie 1st April were found, on examination, to be 
ignorant either of the Oordoo (Tersian character) or of ArithmeDc, 
owing to the former not being taught in the Surrafee schools, whilst 
even numeration was seldom taught in the elementary Persian school 
in the city. The Commiitee also stated that many who had applied 
for admission during the first three mopths and had been told to come 
again on the 1st of April, never did so. It appeared therefore that 
quarterly admissions tended to diminish the number of candidates, 
and tlie Committee subsequently proposed that these periodical 
examinations should be discontinued, at least so long as the schooli 
of this city were not better organized. 

In reply it was remarked that however iIl*informed the applicants 
for admission might generally be, the principle might still obtain of 
selecting the best of those who presented themselves, and that the 
natural consequence of steadily attending to this principle would be 
that the candidates would come better prepared than heretofore. Thfe 
elementary classes in the College would have to be still retained, till, as 
was hoped would be the case, they gradually became useless. It was 
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moreover ob‘?crvetl, that it did nf)t materially affect the propos^^d plan of 
periodic«al admission, whether tliis look place quarterly or monthly, or 
even oftenei. It mi^ht he rop^ulatf'd hv the averaG^o number of vacancies, 
which experience showed to occur within a given time. It w'ns, how^- 
ever, necessary that the limit which it was intended to fix to the num- 
bers in eaeli department should first ho settled. Till this was done 
tlie privilege of being admitted into the (College would not he more 
valued than at presejit, nor could the principle of selection come into 
full operation. 

"Idle Commitee liavlng taken tliese s\iggesllons into consideration, 
tlie followijig rides were jirojiosed and njiproved. 1st, th.it the inim- 
hcr of sludmits in the lowest class in the khiglish and the Persian 
JJejiartments should be limited to 40. 2nd, that examinalions for 
admission sliould be hold every fortnight. Mrd, that at these exa- 
minations the best qualified of the candidates should be admitted to 
the extent of tin' vaneaiicies existing. 4tli, tli.it in the Ih'rsian 
Departmi'id. the rule sliould be lliat all candidates must understand 
the Goolistan. 

'file sehol.'ir, ships, the list of which will Ix' found at the liead of 
this notice, were awarded strictly in accord, ineo witli the rules laid 
down resp(’ctiiig age, (\ide Appimdix A. of llii' (General Peport for 
1 Sdo-P),) exeejit in oik' instance, in which the holdi'r of a dunior 
Scholarship applied himselt to llu' sludy of Knglish with a view to 
qualify himself tor the ap])oin1mcnt of sul)-Assislant Kiigiin'cr. He 
was beyond tin' age prescrihial for competitors lor dnnior English 
sciiolarsiiijis, hot, in <‘oiisideration r)f Ins viuy great diligtmee and 
with a view to eneonr.ige tin* sfiuly of Knglisli by pupils wlio had 
already attained a eonsidorahle knou lodge of their own learned lan- 
guage, tiie Goinmitti'e })ro|)Osed, and (boermnent sanctioned the con- 
tinuance of the scholarshi|> in this case. 

Tlie only change in the establishment which occurred during the 
jieriod under notice was occasioned by the 
Change in the F.i>tr,l)hsh- exchange of appointments, which was sanr- 
tioiied, hetweeti Mr. Platts, the 3rd Master 
of the College, uitliMr. Roberts, the 2nd 
Alaster of the Gha/eepore School, 

The prospectus of studies for the year 1847 will be found in the 
Appendix (G). 
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NOTIFICATIONS. 

No. 1195 OP 1846. 

General Department^ N. fV. P, 

The 22nd December y 1846. 

AViih reference to para^rapli 7 of the notification of October 
9th 1845 , the Hon’ble the lieutenant Governor is pleased to make 
known for p:eneral information, that the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General of India has authorized the appointment of 20 sub-Assistant 
lilxecutive Etiginoer.'^, as soon as a sufficient number of duly qualified 
persons present tlicmsnlves. Tliere are at present 19 vacancies ; tli« 
next examination will be held early in Marcli next. Candidates for the 
appointment are requested to submit their applications before that date, 
and in so dtiing to conform to the requisitions contained in paragraph 
(i of the above notification. 


(Signed) J. THORNTON, 

•SVcy. to Govt.y N, JV. P, 

Tht22nd Decernhery 1816. 

No. 586 K OF 1817. 

General Departmenty N. fV. P. 

The2\st Jtdf/y 1847 . 

d'he candidates for theappoinirnent of sub- Assistant Executive Eri* 
♦ItiildFo buk^h, Luchmmi gnieci’s notediu the margin* presented them- 
Siiigh, IVetumbcrShih, M 1(1- selves for examination before the Committee 
dhm. ", appointed l.ythe orders of 9th October 1845, 

riiurn, Munnohur Loll. cons-isting of 

Major W. E. Baker, Engineers, — President, 

Ciqit. J. R. Oldfield, Engineers, ^ 

J. Middleton Esq ., — Principal Agra College. ^ Members. 

Dr. A. Sprenger , — Principal Delfiie College. ) 

Four of these candidate.s, viz , Buldeo Buksb, Luchmuii Singh, 
Peeturaber Shah and Maddlioo Ram, were pronounced sufficiently 
qualified in the most important theoretical branches of their profession, 

4 
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and have been allowed to prosecute their further studies at Roorkhee 
under the supei*int<‘iideuce of the Director of the Gauges Canal, with 
tl»e prospect of receiving their appointments, if they qualify themselves 
in llie practical parts ot tlieir duties, within six montiis from the date of 
joining. 

Sliam Loll was also ooiisidereJ qualified in some branches, but ae 
he has obtained responsible Civil employment in the Julliinder Dooab, 
he will now receive from the Committee a certificate of liis acquirements. 
Mr. L. T. S Johnson and jMuunolinr Loll, tliough not sufficiently 
qualifird to obtain appointments, yetsliewed very creditable attainments, 
of which they will receive certificates. 

IJnrree Cliurn is a scholar in the Agra College, whore he will con- 
tinue to prosecute his studies. 


The SOM Juhjy 1847,. 


By order, &c., 

(.Signed) J. THORNTON, 

(0 Govt.f A. Vf\ r 
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CIRCULAR. 
No. 323 A. 


F110.M J. THORNTON, Ksqoire, 

Secy, to Govt.y N. W. 

To THE SECRETARY to the LOCAL COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Agra, Deliiie, Benares. 

Dated Head QuarteiSy the \^th Juhjy 1847* 

Sin, 

The Lieolenant Governor i.s desirous of doing all tluat is in Ids 
power to promote tlie resort of educated natives frotn the N W. Pro- 
vinces to the Medical College in Calcutta, in order to qualify theoi- 
selves for the situation of sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

2. The Council of Education at the Presidency have lately 
suggested, u ith a view to this object, liiat a scholarsbip should be de- 
voted in eacli of the Colleges in these provinces to the purpose in 
question. 

3. The Committee are consequently authorized to make the 
following otfer to the present holders of senior English scholarships 
in tlie College, as well ns to those who may hereafter obtain stipends 
of tliat description. If any sufHciently qualified senior* scholar is will- 
ing to proceed to Calcutta for the })urpose of studying medicine in 
the Medic \1 College at that place, he will be allowed to retain Ids sti- 
pend wldle so employed in addition to the usual allowance to the medi- 
cal students in the College, and for the term of three years from the 
time of his entry. If at the end of that time the Council of Education 
should see cause to recommend tliat a further period of study be al- 
lowed, the continuance of the stipend will be sanctioned fur two addi- 
tional years. 

4. It rpust he understood that the indulgence thus otfored is 
conditional u[)on the progress which the student may make in his new” 
pursuit while in Calcutta. If at any time the Council of Education 
should see cause to recommend iiis removal from the Medical College, 
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he will be allowed a siithcient period for his return tu lus native zil- 
lah, and after the expiration of that period his allowance will ceases. 

5, No more than one scliolar can at present be allowed these 
advantages from ea(*b College ; but if the Committee should tind that 
more are desirous of being admitted to them, they will be pleased to 
bring the fact to the notice of Government. 

G. A co|>v of this letter will be forwarded to the Council of 
the Medical College, with whom the Committee will be pleased to com- 
municate regarding any candidates who may offer themselves. 

T have the honor to be, &c , 

(Signed) J. TIJORNTON, 

to CJnvt.^ N. IV. P. 
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List ofUrdoo Books prmted during 1846-47, by the Dt/ht* 
Vernacular Society ^ including some 7iow in the Vress. 

DeMorgarPs Principles of Arithmetic' 

A 4'reati^e on Medicine, Part 1st. 

A bill Fueda, 1st Vul 
Malioincdan History of Cashmere. 

Ilivtory of Creect*. 

Lives of the Philosophers of Greece. 

Geography of India. 

Natural 'Pheology. 

Lives of Arabic Poets. 

History of Bengal, 2nd edition. 

Assistakit Magistrate’s Guide. 

In the Presi, 

Abul Faeda, 2nd Vol. 

Ilerschel’s Aitronoray. 

A Treatise on Magnetism. 

Simm’s Mathematical Instrumeiiti. 

Lives of the Hindoo Poets, &e. 

IJrdoo Translation of Woofyat Khaliram. 

A Treatise on Surgery. 
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No. 593 OF 1846. 

FaoM Captain J. D. CUNNINGHAM, 

Political Agent in Bhopal^ 

To F. J. MOUAT, Esq., M. D., 

Secretary to the Council of Education^ Calcutta^ 

Dated Sehore, (^Bhopaly) October 3\st, 1846, 
Sir, 

As the school at this place derives some support from the public 
funds, and as it is some time .since any report on its condition has been 
laid before Government, it seems botli necessary and proper that tlie 
modes of instruction followed, and the means at the disposal of the 
ex-officio Superintendent, should again be brought to your notice. 

2, The school, which has been long established, met with 
deserved attention from Sir Herbert Maddock, when Political 
Agent, and it was, as you are aware, greatly extended and improved 
by the late Mr. Wilkinson. Soon after I took charge of this office, four 
months ago, I found it necessary to give much of my attention to the 
affairs of the school, for the funds seemed inadequate ; and in the 
progress of time discipline had relaxed, and simplicity of system had 
been neglected. Tlie certain income of the school amounted to about 
190 rupees a month only, or the total income including that from 
uncertain sources to Rs. 212 monthly, which is but a small sum for 
the maintenance of a large public establishment. 

3. For the small Sanscrit division (to which Mr. Wilkinson 
seems to have paid much attention), there were two teachers ; while for 
the numerous boys learning Hindee there was but one instructor. 
Similarly, for the well attended Oordoo and Persinn school there was 
but one master, while for giving Jcsssons in Arabic teacher re- 
mained. There was no English class, nor indeed is it expected that 
one can be establi.died. The instruction was wholly gratuitous to 
all, and stipends I found had been allowed to some extent to induce 
or enable poor boys, or young men, mostly Sanscrit students, to remain 
and follow up their acquisition of knowledge, while the paucity of 
masters had further rendered necessary a recourse to the inadequate 
agency of monitors. 
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4. I found that a multiplicity of books were read : that some 
subjects had to be taught through the medium of the Mahratta 
language, which is but partially spoken in this quarter; and that 
further, there were almost as many classes as boys, owing to the 
diversity of works used or subjects tauglit. It appeared that upwards of 
300 pupils received instruction at the school, the youths being, for the 
most part, the sons of soldiers in the disciplined Bhopal contingent, 
or of inhabitants of the town and its neighbourhood. There were 
nearly 100 Mahomedan boys ; nearly double that number of Hindoos ; 
about 20 boys of the Jein faith ; and, including a branch school, 
a somewhat larger nuniber of the Sikh persuasion. 

5. A complete reform or re-organization of the school seemed to 
be necessary, and if its income could be increased, I thought that I saw 
good materials for teachers among the earlier pupils of Mr. Wilkinson, 
As about a third of the students were the sons of soldiers of the Bho- 
pal corjtingent, it appeared but reasonable that the funds of that force 
should contribute towards the expences of the school. I represented 
the circumstances to the Resident at Indore, my immediate superior, 
and as Mr. Hamilton is every where bent upon the extension of edu- 
cation, he lias readily sanctioned a monthly contribution of 200 
rupees, which somewhat more than doubles the certain income of the 
school, and which has put it in my power to make a slight in- 
crease to the pay of the old masters, and to appoint a few new ones, 
I have considerable hope that the neighbouring chiefs will now, like- 
wise, increase their annual donations, and that the income of the school 
may soon equal 600 rupees monthly, the amount to which I am 
desirous of raising it in the first instance. 

6. In considering the modifications to be made in the course of 
study, it seemed prudent to work in the best way I was able with 
what had been established, and to leave any present preponderance 
of one subject or language to be balanced hereafter hy a suitable 
increase to other departments. It was merely necessary to systematize, 
or to adjust the foundations already laid, so as to enable them to bear 
any superstructure, and at the same time to admit of future lateral addi- 
tions without disfiguring the general fabric. 

7. It seems in the first instance necessary that boys should 
learn to read and write their mother tongue with ease and correct- 
ness ; that they should be able to practise the arithmetic of accounts ; 
and that they should have some knowledge of the history of India, and 
some acquaintance with the elements of geography. In the business 
of life, however, the Persian language is still every where of 
value ; the elements of some of the exact and physical sciences which 
the moderns have so greatly improved are of easy acquirement and 
perpetual benefit, and a Mahomedan or Hindoo youth derives respect, 

o 
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and almost insures ft livelihood by possessing some knowledge of Ara- 
bic law, or some Rcquaintaiice with Brahrninical institutions. The Ara- 
bian and Sanscrit literatures, indeed, are mixed up with the feelings and 
influence tlie daily conduct of multitudes of our Hindoo and Mahorae- 
dan subjects ; nor have tiie diab etics of mind or the philosophy of morals 
been greatly advanced by the Europeans. They are still much the 
same in Kngliali as they have from time to time appeared in Arabic, • 
Greek and Sanscrit. Law and philosophy can moreover be taught with- 
out admitting sectarian text books or works on controversial Divinity, 
Contrary to the principles on whicti Government schools are conducted. 

8. I was thus desirous that after boy shad learnt to read and write 
their motlier tongue, and knew somethiug of the history and geography 
of the country they inhabited, that llu-y should acquire the elements 
of General History, aiid of the more obvious sciences as taught by Euro- 
peans, rather than as cuinbrously and incompletely or inaccurately 
laid down by their own writers. This could be done through the 
medium of translations from the English, and the boys might, at the 
game time, learn the Persian language in one department, or the 
literature of the Hindoos bordering on the Sanscrit, in another. After 
this course of study had been completed, most boys would quit the 
school to make their way in life, but a few would remain to study 
Arabic end Sanscrit. Hence it seemed that in t'ach of the two great 
depart nn nts of the school, the Mahomedan at»d the Hindoo, there 
should be three divisions, which may be briefly designated, as first, the 
spoken languages of the country ; second, the elements of modern 
science ; and third, the particular law and philosophy of the scholar. 

9. I wrote on the subject of the above views to the Principals of 
the Agra and Dehlie Colleges, as mcH ns to the Re&ident at Indore, 
and from all of them I rec(‘ived information and hints of much utility. 
Mr. Middleton’s details have indeed been of great use to me; and, as 
was to be expected. Dr. Sprenger’s suggestions about the study of 
Mahomedan literature are particularly valuable. 1 have accordingly 
framed a sclieme of study, 1st, in Hiudee;nnd 2nd, in Oordoo and 
Persian for the ncqnidtion of spoken languages and the elements of 
modern science, which will come into operation from the 1st Novem- 
ber, and which will be found detailed in the enclosure of this letter. 
1 have not yet fully determined upon a course of study in Sanscrit, nor 
for Indians perhaps is much change of the old loutine necessary. The 
Arabic department must virtually remain in abejance until the in- 
come of the school is still further increased. Facilities will be afforded 
for acquiring a knowledge of surveying, of niedicine, and of chemical 
and mechanical arts ; but no classes cun be established, and the pur- 
suit of these blanches of knowledge must be left to the taates of pupiU 
or the wiS'hes of parents. 

3 
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10. The above scheme providesTor a good education in Hindee 
and Oordoo, ^\hich represent the vernacular languages of this part of 
India. Although the dialects differ somewhat from those spoken in the 
upper portions of the valley of the Ganges, there are, however, certain 
local wants wliich it is desirable to meet. In the extensive districts 
belonging to Scindhia, Holkar and the Southern Powars, the Mahratta 
language and character are used in correspondence and in revenue 
accounts, and a sufficient knowledge of the spoken tongue of these 
conquerors is an essential acquirement in central India Again, in 
Bhopal there is a colony of Sikhs, who are employed as soldiers both 
by the chief and the disciplined contingent. These men, perhaps 
from their isolation, arc more assiduous than elsewhere in teaching 
tlieir children to read tlie language of the Punjab iu the Goormookhee 
character. Hence, as Malirattee is of general utility, atid as the Bhopal 
state and tlie funds of the Bhopal contingent contribute about tbree- 
fifths of the whole income of the school, it is intetidod to establish 
classes for (dementary instruction in tlie Malirattee and Ihinjabee 
dialects. When the boys lia\e mastered their mother tongue they 
will join the Hindee and Oordoo classes for the purpose of learning 
tiie elements of science. It is also proposed, wlien means admit, to 
establish a class for instruction in “ Muhajunee,” as the written cha- 
racter, and almost the dialect of traffickers, differ from those in 
ordinary use here as eBewhere. Every dealer is moreover an- 
xious in the extreme to give his son at least a good arithmetical 
education. 


11. In fixing upon suitable class books, I have met with 
some difficulty. There were scarcely any works in Oordoo on 
elementary science in use in this school, but tlie publications of 
the Vernacular Translation Society of Dehlie have partly enabled 
me to supply the deficiency : suitable books iu Iliiidec on Geometry 
and some other subjects seem still to bo unprocurable, and for a time 
the Malirattee publications of Bombay must continue to be used. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the elementary works adapted in the public schools 
of India seem' to be greatly wanting in similarity of metliod, and iu 
comprehensiveness or unity of design. It is greatly to be desired, that 
•uitable text books were first prepared in English on History, Law, 
Geography, the Mathematical Sciences, Astronomy, Zoology, Botany, 
Geology and Natural Philosophy, and then translated by learned In- 
dians into Oordoo, Hindee, Bengalee, Malirattee and other dialects. 
When the modern languages have been enriched with well arranged 
and well expressed treatises on the exact and the physical sciences, 
the importance of Arabic and Sanscrit will gradually decline. English 
is more difficult than either of these languages to an Indian, and 
thus various circumstances combine to leave him content with imper- 
fect knowledge. 
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12. It is also, I think, greatly to be desired that, even the ordinary 
reading lessons or moral tales were somewhat indianized or adapted 
to the social and political habits of the people. The books on History, 
moreover, should be written idiomatically and with elegance ; but this 
perhaps can only be properly done by the people themselves. In our 
publications, however, we might carefully avoid all invidious compari- 
sons, and all remarks expressive of our sense of superiority. la books 
about this country, it does not seem essential that tradition should wholly 
give way to European criticism, which is yet incomplete and far from 
certain; and Goldsmith’s history of Rome is perhaps even now better 
suited for school boys than one filled with JSiebuhr's learned truths and 
ingenious speculations. There is, moreover, no reason for confounding 
Brahminical science with the chronology of priestly or poetical mytho- 
legists ; for Arya and Bhasker Acharj differ as much from Munnoo and 
the Veds os Pythagoras and Aristotle difier from Hesiod or from Ho- 
mer. All should not be rejected because a portion is undoubtedly false, 
just as in writing a treatise on astronomy for an Englisti school, the 
laws of the planetary motions would not be rejected because Kepler, 
their discoverer, practised the idle art of astrology. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) J. D. CUNNINGHAM, 

Political Agenty Bhopal 


Bhopal Agency y SehorCy 
Oct. 3U^, 1846. 



Scheme of Studies in HindeCy and in Oordoo and Persian adopted at the School of Sehore in Bhopal^ 

dated October 1846. 
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^nd— Hindee, Muhabharut. 

^ Mytliology, &c., Subba Bila*. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

QUESTIONS ON HISTORY. 

Dehlie College, 

1 What project was contrived for the re^establishnient of 
popery at the beginning of the reign of James I ? 

2 Give an account of Sir Walter Raleigh, and of his behaviour 
at his execution ? 

3 What produced an insurrection in Scotland at the beginning 
of Charles I. reign ? 

4 Where did the armies of the king and parliament first meet, 
and what was the issue of the battle ? 

6 Describe the particulars of the battle of Marston-Moor ? 

6 Mention the succession, with dates, of the kings between 
James I. and George li ? 

7 What was the nature of the Government during the Com- 
monwealth ? 

8 What circumstances produced a war with the Dutch during 
that period ? 

9 Relate the successful enterprises of Admiral Blake ? 

10 State the particulars of Monmouth’s invasion ? 

11 Mention the eminent persons of James 11. reign. 

12 By what means was the union effected between Scotland 
and England ; when did it occur ; and how was the measure 
received by either party ? 

13 Under what circumstances did George I. ascend the throne? 

14 Relate the particulars of the rebellion of Scotland in this 
reign? 

1 5 State what you know of the South-sea scheme ? 

16 Mention the origin and results of the American revolution ? 
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17 Name the celebrated persons of George III/s reign. 

18 What was the Regency, and by what debates was it pre- 
ceded ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE THIRD BOOK OF THE 
PARADISE LOST. 

Benares College, 

1 State the argument of the third Book ? 

2 What was Milton’s idea of Limbo ? 

Z “ What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
“ Breathe forth Elixir pure, and rivers run 
Potable, gohl, when with one virtuous touch 
“ Th’ archchemic sun, so far from us remote, 

“ Produces, with terrestrial humour mixed, 

“ Here in the dark so many precious things, 

“ Of color glorious, and effect so rare ?” 

Explain the meaning of the above passage, and especially 
of the italicised words ? 

4 “And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
“ At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 

“ Resigns her charge ; while goodness thinks no ill 
“ Where no ill seems.” 

Explain the above passage. 

5 To what degree does Milton appear to have been acquainted 
with the true astronomical system ? 


QUESTIONS ON THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Agra College, 

1 Where is the scene of this play laid ; and who are the chief 
characters in it ? 

2 What trick does Oberon play to Titania j and what is hif 
object in so doing ? 

Z “ And the imperial votress passed on 
“ In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


p 
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To whom did Shakespear allude in these lines ; and what 
does he mean by the last two words ? 

4 "What kind of spirit does Puck appear to have been as de- 
scribed in this play ? 

5 “ But we are spirits of another sort ; 

“ I with the morning’s love have oft made sport ; 

And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 

“ E’en till the Eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair bless'd beams, 

“ Turns into yellow gold his sult-greeu streams.” 

What does Oberon mean to say in these lines? Do you re- 
member any passage in Sliakespear’s Sonnets similar to tha 
last three lines of tlie above ? 


QUESTIONS ON BACON’S ESSAYS. 

Jl^ra College, 

1 ^‘Ambition is like choler, which is a humour that maketh 
men active, earnest, lull of alacrity, and stirring, if it be not 
stopped ; bnt if it be stopped, and cannot have its way, it 
becomelh u dust, and thereby malign and venomous'* 

Explain this illustration, and point out how it applies to an 
ambitious man ? 

2 “ Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious men, 
to luuidle it so as they be still progressive, and not, retro- 
grade ; ^^hich, because it cannot be without inconvenience, 
it is good not to use such natures at all.” 

Explain the moaning of the above passage. Mention any part 
of it the expression of winch may appear to you to be un- 
usual or obsolete ; also any part which is not strictly gram- 
matical. 

3 Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom ex- 
tinguished. Force maketh nature more violent in the re- 
turn; doctrine and discourse maketh nature less importune ; 
but custom only doth alter and subdue nature.” 

Illustrate the above passage by the example of the passion 
of anger, 

2 
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4 ** Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 

Explain the above. 

5 “ Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, 
subtile ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral, grave ; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend.” 

Put the above into other words, explaining especially the 
underlined part ? 

6 Men’s behaviour should be like their apparel, vot too 
straight or point device, but free for exercise or motion.” 

What is the meaning of the italicised words ? 


QUESTIONS ON HAMLET. 

Agra College, 

1 Iiow is Hamlet’s madness to be accounted for j and how is 
Ophelia’s ? 

2 These few precepts in thy memory 

“ Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

“ Nor any unproportioned thought his act ; 

“ Be thou Ltiiiiliar, but by no means vulgar — 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried 
“ Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel-— 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatcii’d unfledg’d comrade ; beware 
“ Of ehtrunce to o quarrel ; but, being in, 

“ Bear it that the op])oser may beware of thee ; 

“ Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

“ Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.” 

Express the substance of the above lines in common prose 
language, giving the exact sense of the original as closely 
as possible. 


3 What is man ? 

If his chief good, and market of his time, 

“ Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

‘‘ Sure He that made us with such large discourse. 
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** Looking before and after ^ gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
“ To fust in US unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial ohlivioriy of some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event-^ 

A thought, which quarter'd^ hath but one part wisdom 
“ And ever three parts coward-—! do not know 
“ Why yet I live to say, — this thing’s to do.” 

Give the meaning of the italicised words, and mention those 
wliich are obsolete or seldom used in the sense here attached 
to them. 

State also the general purport of the last five lines. 

4 Take you me for a sponge, my lord ?” 

Hamlet . — “ Ay, Sir, that soaks up the king’s countenance ; 
“ his rewards ; his authorities ; but such otticers do the king 
best service in tlie end ; he keeps them, like an aj)e, in the 
“corner of hig jaw; first mouthed, to be last swallowed. 
“ When he needs what you ha\e gleaned, it is but squeez- 
“ ing you ; and, sponge, you shall be dry again.” 

Explain these too similes which Hamlet applies to Rosen- 
crantz in this passage. 

5 Mention what you consider to be the chief points in Ham- 
let’s character, with the manner iu which they shew them- 
selves in the play. 


QUESTIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Benares College. 

1 What are the conditions necessary for the formation of very 

regular crystals ? ^ 

2 Describe minutely the differences between the primitive and 
the secondary forms of crystals ? 

8 From what facts is the porosity of bodies inferred ? 

4 On what principle depends the mechanical advantage ob- 
tained by pulling a rope wound round either a system of 
moveable pulleys, or round a number of bodies of any kind 
that are to be lightly compressed by the rope ? 
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$ What is the advantage gained by the use of one fixed pulley ? 

6 Give a short account of the several lever powers ? 

7 Give a short account of the animal levers ? 

8 What can you tell about bent levers ? 

9 Describe the action of compound levefs. 

10 How were the stones of the pyramids of Egypt raised into 

their places, according to Herodotus ? • 

1 1 What is the law of virtual velocities ? State it fully. 

12 Enumerate and classify the mechanical powers. 

QUESTIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Delhie College* 

Magnetism, Optics, Electiiicity and Galvanism. 

1 What is the hypothesis rega'ding terrestrial magnetism ? 

2 What are the laws of magnetic forces, and what are the 
properties of magnetic curves ? 

3 How is the phenomenon of the mirage produced 1 

4 Describe the construction of a microscope. 

5 Explain the two hypotheses by which electrical phenomenas 
are accounted for. 

6 What is the chemical theory of galvanism ? 

QUESTIONS ON SMITH’S MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

Delhie College, 

1 In what respect do those two systems differ which make 
sentiment the principle of appropriation ? 

2 What is the doctrine of Epicurus regarding the nature of 
virtue ? 

% What is the criterion of good and evil according to Hobbes i 
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QUESTIONS ON MARSHMAN’S GUIDE TO THE CIVIL 

regulations. 

Chapters I and IL 
Delhie College, 

1 Under what circumatances can a party appeal as a pauper ? 

2 Who arc eligible to the office of MoonsifF ; and on what con- 
dition ? 

3 Of what nature are the suits cognizable by Moonsiffs ? 

4 Can an action of debt be brought in a Civil Court against a 
Military officer or soldier, and if so under what circum- 
stances ? 

ANSWERS. 

Answers in History. 

Dhurum t^uraen^ {Delhie College,) 

L In the beginning of the reign of James I., some wicked 
persons, who had no shame, and were void of all the feelings of hu- 
manity, projected a scheme of blowing up the parliament, which was 
expected to meet in a short lime, and in which the king and queen 
were thought to be present. By doing so the object of the conspira- 
tors was to ruin the royal lino, and to raise to the throne such a per- 
son who would favor tliem and support tlnnr doctrines. The conspi- 
rators, 20 in number, hired all the vaults uiuler tl)e house in wliich 
the parliament used to meet, and stored a large quantity of gun- 
powder, with the view of blowing up the house. This conspiracy was 
kept very secret, though known to about 20 men. Whilst the fear 
of puuishinent, the reproaches of conscience, and the feelings of 
pity and remorse were insufficient to liinder the conspirators from 
their execrable deed, the fear of the loss of a fricnjl proved suc- 
cessful in saving that august and venerable ass(‘mbly, whose de- 
struction was certain and inevitable. Percy, one of the conspirators 
wrote to Monteagle, one of bis intimate friends, an anonymous 
letter intimating liim of the danger in which parliament was then 
involved. lie wrote, “ that as God and man had conspired against 
the parliament, it was better for you not to be present in that 
assembly.” This letter was taken to the king, who was the first 
person that discovered its mysterious meaning. lie ordered the 
vauks jinder the house of parliament to be examined, and it 
^as found upon examination that a person by name of Guy 
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Fnwics wfts spreading gun-powder under the vaults, and was supplied 
with every thing that served his dark purpose. Thus the conspiracy, 
which was concealed for a long time, was discovered. 8onie of 
the conspirators found safety in flight ; whilst others died ligliting 
witli eacli other ; but the remaining, who were taken prisoners, were 
tried and executed. 

2. Sir Walter Haleigh was a very learned person and consum- 
mate general. He was accused of having a hanfl in forming a con- 
spiracy against the king, 'fhough the charge brought against him 
was never proved, yet he was imprisoned, but aftern ards was released 
to embark for an expedition of discovering gold mines in Guiana. 
The idea of discovering gold mines was suggested by the eminent 
person, but, failing in liis enterprise, he returned home and was con- 
demned and exrcuted for his former guilt in conspiring against his 
Sovereign. Whilst lie was led to execution, he shewed a great com- 
posure of mind, and he met his death with a fortitude becoming a 
noble- hearted man. 

3. Charles T. wished to introduce episcopacy into Scotland. 
He ordered i\m Liturgy to he read in all the chnrehes of that country. 
This ineasute very much enraged the infuriated Scotch, who immedi- 
ately raised an insurrection, and prepared themselves to oppose the 
illegal measures of the king. 

4. The armies of parliament and king first of all met at Edgehill, 
and the battle raged with eipial fury on both sides. None of the par- 
ties claimed success; tliey retired after an immense slaughter and 
bloodshed. 

5. In the battle of Marston-Moor the royal forces were com- 
manded by prince llnpert on the right wing, and king Charles him- 
self commanded the body of reserve. The forces of parliament were 
commanded by Cromwell on the right wing, and by Fairfax and Skip- 
pon on the left Prince Rupert attacked the left wing of the enemy 
with great violence, and C'romwell was victorious on tliat side where he 
fought. He attacked the royal forces at flank, and so humbled them 
that they were never able to recover from the blow, 

6. 1 do not remember the exact dates alluded to in the que-^tion, 
but the order of succession runs thus — James I., Charles I., Crom- 
well, Richard Cromwell, Cliarles II , James II., William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, George I. and George II. 

7. During tlie commonwealth, the government of England was 
in reality placed in the hands of one person, wh^ witli the of the 
army, was the sole ruler. Though Cromwell chose some persons to 
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represent parliament, but they were altogether unfit for their duty, 
being illiterate and ignorant. By choosing such persons Cromwell 
contrived to keep all the power in his own hands, and to do as he 
thought fit. 

8. St. John, an English ambassador, being insulted by the 
Dutch, and Dr. Darislaus being murdered in their country, England 
declared war against the Dutch, and sent a large armament under 
admiral Blake to humble their pride. This illustrious person was 
successful iu his undertaking, and returned home in honor and triumph, 

9. Admiral Blake, whose name is made immortal on the page of 
history, was the first person who, after the Crusades, steered his fleet 
into the Mediterranean. He first of all came near Leghorn, and ad- 
justed differences wi>h the ruler of that place. Thence he sailed to 
Tunis, and compelled the Bey to come to terms with him. From this 
place he directed his course towards Gibraltar, where he was fortunate 
to meet a large cargo of enemy’s ships, which he plundered, and re- 
turned home with an immense booty. He was a strict republican in his 
principles, and was accustomed to say, “ we sliould serve our country, 
disregarding the person to whose care the government may fall.’* 

10. Monmouth, tlie natural son of Charles II. resolved to hazard 
his life, and fight for the throne of his father. He was greatly assisted 
by the Scotch ; but the English Army attacking the insurgents at 
Sedgemore gave them a severe blow. The army of Monmouth being 
completely defeated found safety in flight ; Monmouth himself with 
one of his followers who attended him from the continent took to his 
heels. His horse falling under him, he was obliged to exchange his 
clothes with that of a peasant ; but his followers, with the aid of dogs 
traced him out closely, and found him concealed in a place where he 
thought no body could discover him. He was taken prisoner and 
brought before the king, who first induced him to own his guilt and 
give up all his claims to the crown of England, and then executed 
him without hearing his entreaties of being pardoned. 

11. The eminent persons who lived during the reign of James 
11. were Monmouth, Argyle, Churchill, Lock, and several others 
whose names I do not remember, 

12. Since the reign of James I, Scotland and England were 
held by the same sovereign, but their governments were distinct 
and separate. It was resolved in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Anne to unite the legislature of the two countries in one head, conse- 
quently a commission was appointed to frame the articles of union. 
This aAmhly, after much debate and discussion, prepared the terms 
t^f union, which generally tended to keep the equality of right between 
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the two nations. After the commission had delivered the terms of 
union, the subject was discussed in the parliament, and it passed the 
two houses with little opposition. The Scotch complained of the heavy 
taxes which they would be obliged to pay on account of the union, 
whilst the English affirmed that the union was advantageous only to 
the Scotch as they were the poor. But all these differences went 
compromised by the expectation of the ultimate good which would 
result from this prudent and wise measure. 

13. George I. of England was the son of Ernest Augustus, first 
Elector of Brunswick, and Sophia, the great grand-daughter of 
James I. of England. After the death of the queen, the ministry 
invited him from Holland and raised him to the throne, as he wai 
the nearest Protestant heir to the crown of England. 

1 4. This rebellion I believe was raised in favor of the Pretender, 
but was soon crushed in the vigorous measures of the king. 

15. The gov(‘rnment of England being in want of money had 
contracted debts on several occasions from the English companies. 
The proprietors of the South Sea company proposed to government to 
buy up all its debts, in case the government would give them a cer- 
tain rate of interest, which was lower than that wliich it paid to other 
companies. This proposal was readil> assented to. The proprietor* 
being unable to liquidate all the debts of government from their own 
coffers, gave it out that a scheme was made to trade to the South Seas, 
and those who would invest their money in this department of trade 
would surely get the greatest profit. The credulous populace being 
prompted by covetous motives, flocked every day in large numbers to 
the proprietors and invested their money, without thinking what they 
were about ; but in a short time they were waked from their dream, and 
they knew that they were altogether deceived, and the thoughts of 
reaping large profits were consequently expelled from their minds. 
The proprietors were soon arrested and accused of fraud and dissimu- 
lation-some of them were severely punished. 


16. The parliament of England thought it just to levy a fax 
IVoni their colonies in America, and passed a law to that effect ; whilst 
the colonies persisted not paying the tax. They said as they were 
not represented in tlie parliament of England, why should they be 
made to pay a ta* lor the support of England . They said it was not 
the tax which they refused to pay, but it was tlie principle of taxa- 
tion which they detested. The disputes between the colony and the 
mother country becoming every day wider, and wider ^ 
came to blows. The English forces were repeatedly debated by 

the skill and bravery of Washington, the Amencan Oeneral. Eng- 
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land was at last obliged to give up all its claim to its American colo- 
nies, which now enjoy liberty, and are independent of England. 

17. The celebrated persons who flourished during the reign of 
George 111. and some of whom still enjoy health and till the highest 
places in the state, were Fox, Percival, Prince George, Mr. Pitt, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

18. George III. being attacked with insanity, and consequent- 
ly unable to govern, prince George was appointed regent of the state. 
The design of tlie ministry at one time was to appoint no regent, 
but to carry on the business of the state themselves ; but after a 
long spirited discussion, prince George was appointed regent. 


PARADISE LOST. 

THIRD BOOK. 

Gobind Chunder Sandel^ {Benares College.) 

1, The third book of Miltop’s Paradise Lost opens with an ad-* 
dress to sight, and his pathetic lamentation over Ins blindness, lie 
then describes God sitting on a throne in heaven, and his Son silting 
beside him on his right. God sees Satan coasting the walls of heaven, 
foretells to the Son of the success of the fiend in perverting mankind ; 
clears himself from all imputations, as having created man free and ra- 
tional, he could have withstood all temptations ; and dooms Adam and 
his whole posterity to death and misery ; but promises grace (sinc e he 
was not the author of his own downfall, but was seduced by Satan) 
on condition that some one might otter himself as a sacrifice for his sin. 
Christ freely otters himself up to redeem him by his own dcatli, at 
which God is much pleased, and bids the angels to adore him and sing 
his praises ; the heavenly angels immediately take their harps, and in 
the sweetest symphonies praise first God and then his Son. In the 
meanwhile Satan alights on the bare convex of the outermost orb of 
the universe ; he then reaches the stairs which were let down from the 
gates of heaven reaching the world, and secs into its interior ; flies to 
the sun and sees Uriel, the regent of that star. To avoid suspicion, 
he changes himself into a “strippling cherub” and after saluting Uriel 
asks him about the habitation of man the n newly created ; and from 
his direction flies to the earth .and lights first on the top of Nephates 
R mountain supposed to be in Mesopotamia. 

2. Milton imagined that such as Were vain, and on vain thoughts 
built their hopes and idiots, monks, embryos and the unfinished works 
cf nature’s hands, and such like, these flew up to this Limbo; or as somft 
call it the Paradise of Fools. 
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3. There is notiiiii^ to be wondered at that the regions and field® 
of this globe (t. e. the sun) breath pure ether, and its rivers run li- 
quid gold wlieii we find that from such an immense distance tlic great 
chemic sun (tlie reason why Milton calls the sun the great chemic is 
this, that as the object of the ancient alchymists was to turn all baser 
metals into gold, so tlie sun does) with a single virtuous touch {i. e. 
touch which is full of virtue or quality) of his, mixed with the moisture 
of this earth produces so many valuable things (precious stones, &c.) 
of glorious color and of rare qualities, 

4. And it very often happens that while wisdom (figuratively 
the master of the house) wakes, and suspicion (the porter of wisdom^s 
gate; sleeps and gives his charge, (of watch) to unsuspecting simplici- 
ty (e. €. frankness) tliat the latter is deceived, since he did not think 
any one capable of doing ill in whom he did not suspect any. 

The allegory simply means that a good man (however wise he 
may be) is often deceived by the person whom he least suspected to 
have clone so, because his good and unsuspecting character did not 
suffer him to expect ill from a quarter where there appeared none. 

5. It appears that Milton had been very imperfectly acquainted 
with the true astronomical system ; he believed in the Ptolemaic 
Ryst(*ra of astronomy, which W 4 s prevalent in the tim^s in which he 
lived. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Madho Ram, (Agra College.^ 

1. The scene of this play is laid at Athens, and a garden not far 
from it. The chief cliaracters are Theseus, always distinguished for 
mercy, Lysandcr, Demetrius, llermia and Helena— Oberon, Titania, 
and Puck and Bottom. 

2. The queen of fairies Titania, had a boy stolen from the West 
of India, whom she loved too much and kept him in her service. Obe- 
ron, the king of fairies, asked for the boy, but being refused, he played 
a trick with her. He sent Puck, a fairy, to fetch a flower named by 
lovers “love in idleness” which being brought he poured its juice in 
Titania’s eyes, and said whatsoever thing, whether beast or monster come 
before her, she may fall in love with it. At the same moment. Bottom 
and several other players were rehearsing the play, which was to be 
acted after the nuptial hour of Theseus and Hippolita, near the place 
where Titania was sleeping; so Puck having goue there, put an ass’g 
head upon Bottom’®, which, when his fellows saw^ they fled away ; Pupk 
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took him before Titania, who being awake fell in love with the ass and 
loved him too much. Oberoii now went to her and begged the bo)', 
which being given him, he poured the juice of another kind of flowers, 
by which she came to her proper senses, and they both then went to- 
gether from that place. 

3. Shakespear alluded in these two lines to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and “ fancy free” means free from love. 

4. Puck was a spirit much in fashion amongst the people of that 
age, and appears to have been a domestic spirit, sometimes laughing 
at other people’s harm and sometimes assisting them. Other poets 
have described his character the same as Shakespear. They say that 
in villages he used to drink the milk, and to work in mills, and then 
scatter the flour on the ground. 

5. When Titania said to Oberoii to go from there, because no 
spirit is allowed to remain any where on the surface of the earth in day 
time; Oberon replies, that we are not such spirits but of a different 
nature and that I have otUai made sport with morning’s love, and even 
like a forester, may tread the grove (in the morning ;) even, till the rise 
of sun, when Neptuue (that is ocean) wl)ose color is green, becomes 
yellow. By all this he means that the spirits of the kind of which lie is 
can remain in day light. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 

Liichmnn Sing, {Agra College.) 

1. Choler, which is a humour in the body, makes a man active, 
daring, full of pleasure, and stirring (opposite to idle), if it is not stop- 
ped, But if it is stopped, it becomes a poisonous humour, and is then 
injurious to the body. 

In the same manner, if an ambitious man be allowed to gain the 
objects of his ambition, he will prove a very useful member of the com- 
munity (as choler is to the bedy) ; but if he be checked in his ambi- 
tious designs, he becomes a malignant and melancholy man, and may be 
suspected of doing injuries to the state. 

2. Therefore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to 
handle it so as they be still progressive, and not retrograde ; which, be- 
cause it cannot be without inconvenience, it is good not to use such 
natures at all.” 
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The meanings of the passage are— 

Therefore, if princes employ ambitious men in tlie offices of state, 
they should contrive it so that the ambitious men may always succeed 
in their designs, and never bo disappointed ; but as this will cause ma- 
ny inconveniences, and will be injurious to the many, it is better that 
men of such natures and passions be not employed in such places at all. 

To handle” is an unusual way of expressing. 

“ As they be still progressive and not retrograde” is grammatically 
wrong, because “ progressive” is an adjective and ‘ retrograde^ a verb, 
both of which cannot be joined by the copulative conjunction, and the 
word “ natures” is not used in this sense. 

3. “ Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished. Force luaketh nature more violent in the return ; doctrine 
and discourse rnaketh nature less importune, but custom only doth 
alter and subdue nature.” 

The passion of anger, which is natural to man, remains cool until 
it is provoked ; sometimes we can overcome, or govern our passions, 
but we can never extinguish or annihilate them. 

We often see men, who have cause of anger, remain silent when 
forced to remain so, but just when tiiey find opportunities, they revenge 
themselves on the forcers with a rage many times more violent than 
their angers at first ; doctrines and reasoning persuado a man to lessen 
his anger or make it less soliciting ; but custom (which is a second na- 
ture) entirely subdues anger. 

Our anger is violently kindled at the insults of our inferiors, but 
never at those of superiors, because wc are so much accustomed to it. 

4. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” This is a simile from the se- 
veral sorts of food. Some books should he read only here and there 
(like those things on the table whichare to be tasted only ;) some should 
be read once, and that is enough, as soup and some other things that 
are swallowed at once ; those books that require a strict attention, 
should be studied more than once and witli great attention, as some 
parts of the food are more chewed than others. 

5. ‘‘ Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtile; natural philosophy, deep ; morals, grave ; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend,” 
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By reading in iiistories the description of events and personages, 
Nve acquire a great knowledge of the manners, customs, and charac- 
ters of the world, and by this means we increase the stock of our 
wisdom. By studying poets and their imaginations we sharpen our 
wits ; the study of mathpinuiios furnishes us with subtilty, or the 
ability in reasoning with cunning ; by studying natural philosophy and 
contemplating the laws of nature and of God we make ourselves deep 
in thoughts. 

The study of morals makes us grave, or pious, or far from sin ; 
logic and rhetoric, which are the arts of speech and comprehension, 
make us able to bring 'forth arguments, and to contend well. 

6. Man’s behaviour or his conduct should not be too straight, 
that is too rough ; or point device, that is, too much for shew than any 
thing else. 


IIAMLKT. 

jRam Chundj {Del/iie Colhffe.) 

1. The king of Denmark, Hamlet’s uncle, having murdered his 
father and espoused his mother, became king of Denmark, and gave 
out that the father of Hamlet had died by the bite of a serpent. 
The ghost of Hamlet’s father, however, appeared before him, and 
told him what had really happened, and instructed him to take revenge. 
In order to be reveriged on his undo in the safest way, Hamlet k(‘pt all 
liis intentions and designs in the greatest secrecy possible, lie as- 
sumed the character of a madman, in order that the present king may 
not entertain any suspicions regarding him. ’J'he cause of Ophelia’s 
madness appears to be excessive grief which she felt at her father’s 
death. 

2, The substance of the lines quoted in the question may be ex- 
pressed in prose us follows ; “ Remember these precepts. Do not 
reveal your thoughts, nor act acording to a thought which is incorrect. 
Be familiar but by no means awkward and wanting in taste Never 
leave such friends as you have tried, but do not shake hands with a 
stranger who has just been introduced to you. Never enter into a quar- 
rel with any body, but when you have done so don’t shrink from it, that 
your opponent may be brought to his senses. Hear every body, but do 
not speak to every one. Take the opinion of others, but act according 
to your own judgment.” 

4. Market means profit ; discourse, intellect or a capacity of un* 
derstanding things ; looking before and after means seeing the future 
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anti the past ; craven means timid ; quartered means not availed of im- 
mediately, but left to be vsified by reason and foresight ; fmt means to 
become rotten, that is, to become useless for practice ; bestial oblivion 
means the oblivion which beasts have who forget every thing almost 
as soon as it has occurred. 

The purport of the five lines quoted in the question, expressed in 
prose is as follows : — 

Man is nothing more than a beast, if the chief business of hii 
life be nothing more than to eat and sleep. Surely God has not given 
ns reason and understanding merely to be idle, and not to be put to 
any use. I do not know whether it is apathy that belongs to brutes 
or some timid scruples with regard to what may happen in the end ; 
scruples wliich spoil every good scheme, that prevents me from putting 
iny designs of revenge into execution. The word appears to be 
obsolete, and the words market^ discourse^ craven, quartered, though 
used at the present day, bear sucli meaning in the lines quoted above 
as is not attached to them now. 

4. Hamlet first compares Hosencrantz to a sponge, for as sponge 
absorbs liquids, so llosencrantz monopolized the king’s favor, and all 
offices of emolument, ])rofit and power. He then aj)pears to compare- 
Kos('ucrantz to a piece of bread, which a monkey first moutlis and then 
swallows. In this passage the king is compared to a monkey who 
first confers favors on his ministers, and tlien, in time of need, he 
squeezes them, that is, takes back from them what he had given them 
before. 

0. The character of Hamlet depicted in the play is tliat of a 
man bent on taking revenge for the injuries which he has suffered. 
Before he knew the true cause of his father’s deatli, he was open, cheer- 
ful, but when be had learned the true cause of his fatiier from his ghost, 
he became dejected and loath to pleasures. Henceforth profound 
dissimulation was the leading feature in his cliaracter, till he gained 
his object. 


JSATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bireshur Biswas, {Benares College). 

1. There are four conditions necessary for the formation of re- 
gular crystals. 

Istly, That the substance to be crystalized should be reduced 
into fine powder or atoms. 
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2n<ily. That these atoms are to be held in solution with the 
water for some time. 

3rdly. While the process of crystalization is going on, they are 
not to be intermeddled nor exposed to the open air. 

Lastly. That the vessel or the water is not to contain any thing 
to disturb the process. 

2. The secondary form of crystals admits of being cleft in cer- 
tain directions which are called the planes of cleavage ; and if a crystal 
of the secondary form be cleft, we find another differing from ihe for- 
mer in its geometrical form ; and if we continue on so cleaving, we at 
last find a nucleus which, if cleft, becomes small in size, and forms what 
is called the primitive form of the crystals. 

3. The porosity of bodies is inferred from the fact that bodies 
admit compressibility. 

4. The principle on which the advantages of pulley powers de- 
pends, is the equal tention of the cord which equally divide tlie weight 
between the tu)o intervening points of the whole length. 

5. The fixed pulley possesses no mechanical advantage, for the 
wheel is merely a lever nith equal arms, and therefore the cord which 
passes over these arms gains no advantage. For raising a pound 
weight from the ground at the one end of the cord, the power of one 
pound must be exerted at tlie other. 

6. There are three kinds of levers, and each of them has its 
own especial advantages, and is peculiarly adapted to certain situ- 
ations and purposes. In the first kind of lever the fulcrum is disposed 
between the power and the weight \ in the second kind the weight is 
disposed between the power and the fulcrum ; in the third kind the 
power is disposed between the weight and the fulcrum. The first 
kind of lever are very favorable to equilibrium ; the common balance 
of the steel yard and the crow bars are familiar instances of this kind 
of lever. The second kind of lever is always favorable for overcoming 
resistance. The sedan chair and the nut cracker are the familiar 
instances of this kind. The third kind of lever is obviously favorable 
to rapid and extensive movements. When several levers of the sim- 
ple kinds are connected together, and are made to operate one upon 
the other, the machine so formed is called a compound lever, and a 
bent lever is that when the bar is bent. 

7. The chief animal lever is the spinal or vertebral column, 
when we regard its mbtions as a whole represents a lever of the 3rd 
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kind of which the fulcrum is in the articulation of the last bone of the 
column with the sacrum or the hip joint. The power being in the 
muscles which are inserted into the vertebral column along its course, 
and the resistance in the weight of the head, neck and trunk. 

8. The bent lever is a bent bar of iron or wood moveable on a 
fulcrum, and acting on the same principles as the straight levers. In 
calculating the mechanical advantages of bent levers, the chief mat- 
ter for consideration is obliquity in the direction of the applied power 
and weight, which diminishes the mechanical advantage. Whatever 
be the form of the lever, the mechanical advantage of the power or the 
weight is always represented by a line drawn from the fulcrum at 
right angles to the direction in which the forces are respectively eu* 
erted. 


9. Suppose a compound lever to consist of three levers, and let 
the long arms be siif inches each, and the short ones two-inches, then 
one pound of power will balance 27 pounds of weight, or if it be ounce, 
then one ounce of power will balance 27 ounces of weight. The desired 
object of the machine is for a small force or power to move or ba- 
lance a large weight- 

10. According to Herodotus, a Creek historian, who writes of 
Egypt, tiie stones of the pyramids of Egypt were raised to their places 
as’^follows. A beam of wood Bxed by a joint or axle on an upright 
frame, which was the fulcrum. The longer arm of this lever was 
several tiroes the length of the shorter arm. To lift each blpck, it was 
necessary to employ two of these levers with ropes attached, one lever 
at each end of the block, and a nqmber of men were employed to 
pull the ropes. After the block was raised one step up on the exterior 
of the pyramid the levers were lifted another step, and thus the block 
was raised to the required place. In this clumsy and tpdious manner 
were the pyramids of Egypt erected. 

11. The law of vertical velocities is from its general application 
the golden rule of mechanics. 

This law or rule is that a small weight descending a long 
way in a given space of time is equal in eifect to a great weight des- 
cending a proporlionably shorter way in the same length of time, 
la other words what is gained in velocity or time is lost in expendi- 
ture of power. Another way of stating this important law, is as 
follows : In the case of equilibrium, if a motion be given to the 
mechanical power then the power multiplied by the space through 
which it moves in a vertical direction, will be equal to the weight 
Wialtipljed the space through which it moves in a vertical directtplt# 
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12. The priinary mechanical powers are : — 

Ist — The lever. 

2nd— The pulley or cord, 
grd — The inclined plane, 

and from two of them, the lever and inclined pln-ne, other three are 
formed which are called the secondary mechanical powers. 

1st — Wheel and axle from the lever. 

2nd — Wedge from the inclined plane. 

3rd — Screw. 

These six altogether form the elements of every species ofmachi- 
iiery, however complex. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Ram Chundy (Ddliiie College,) 

1, The hypothesis* concerniiig terrestrial magnetism is, tluU a 
large magnet is placed within ti»e body of the earth nearly coinciding 
with its axis. This hypothesis explains generally tlie cause of the 
dip of the magnetic needle, whose north and south ends arc s(*verally 
repelled and attracted by the north and south extreinelies of tins great 
magnet. This hypothesis is however, not adapted to every plieiiome- 
non of the magnetic needle. In order to explain the })erio(li(*!»l chan- 
ges in the variation of tlie magnetic needle a new Ijypoilu sis was 
made which was, that the poles or extremeties of the terrestrial mag- 
net above-mentioned revolve round the poles of the earth; and thus 
by their attraction and rej)ul.>ion for tiie two oxtremetK^s (jf tlie needle 
changing the degree and direction of its vaiialion. Jiut this hypothe- 
sis was not fully established. 

2. The laws of the magnetic forces are these : if there be two 
magnets and one of them be brought near to the other it will be found 
that under certain circumstances they will attract and in others repel 
each other. If one end of a magnet be brought close to a magnetic 
needle, it will attract the needle, and if the other end be brought close 
to the same it will repel it. The two extremeties of a magnet are 
called the north and south poles, the end of the magnetic needle for 

1 
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instance, which points to the north is called the north pole, and the 
other the south pole. Now it is established by experiment that simi, 
hir poles of two magnets repel each other and dissimilar ones attract 
each other. When a magnet is brought close to a magnetic needle the 
two poles of the former affect, according to the above-mentioned 
law, the two poles of the needle, and by resolving the forces of the 
magnet into their components, we can find the position of equilibrium 
of the magnetic needle. 

The chief property of magnetic curves is this, if from any 
point of a magnetic curve two straight lines be drawn to the ends of 
the magnet, which is called the axis of the curve, the angles which 
these straight lines make with the axis on the same side will be such 
that the difference of their cosines will be a constant quantity. 

3. The phenomena of tlie mirage is explained by the unequal re- 
fractions of rays through strata of air of unequal densities. In sandy 
deserts where the lower strata are more heated than the upper ones, 
rays proceeding from any object traverse these strata of different den- 
sities in curve lines instead of straight lines, and when these rays en- 
ter the eyes of any spectator, the objects from which they proceed are 
of course seen in the direction of tangents to these curves, and hence 
they are seen elevated above their actual sitmtion. 

This cause of the phemomena of the mirage is beautifully esta- 
blished by experiment. Take a glass full of water, hold any heated 
met’al plate close to the surface of the water, and by this means a 
portion of heat will be communicated to the lower strata of the water 
in the glass ; now let the upper surface of the water cool, and by this 
means we bring the water in the same state as the atmosphere oti 
heated sandy deserts : now if we look at any object through this wa» 
ter that object will appear a little elevated above its real position. 

4. Microscope is an instrument which magnifies the size of small 
objects, and thus makes them visible to us. The nearer the object is 
to our eyes the greater is the angle of vision and the gre.iter it appears 
to us. But there is a certain distance from th.* eye at which the ob* 
jects can be brought and seen, and if it be brought nearer, it will cease 
to be fully visible. The reason of this is that when the object is 
brought to a distance less than six inches from the eye, the rays pro- 
ceeding from it do not converge to di focus on the retina, and therefore 
only a feint image is formed on the retina. In order to avoid this in- 
convenience we have onij to make the rays parallel or nearly so before 
they fall upon the chrystalline lens, for by this means they will be re- 
fracted to a focus on the retina. This can be effected by placing 
a double convex lens in such a manner that its focus may coincide 
with the object to b« magnified, for the rays proceeding from the 

/ 
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focui of double convex lens are refracted parallel through it : now if 
we place the object at a distance of one tenth of an inch from the 
eye, it will be magnified 60 times. This is called a single microscope. 
If we employ more than one lens, the instrument is called a compound 
toaicroscope, which possesses still higher magnifying power. 

5. The two hypotheses of electrical phenomena are, 1st, of two 
different fluids called the vitreous and resinous electricities, and 2nd 
of one fluid ; according to the first hypothesis it is supposed that these 
two fluids attract each other, but any one of them repels the same ; 
that in all excitable bodies these two fluids exist in equilibrium, and 
that this equillibrium is disturbed by excitation. According to ihd 
theory of one fluid, or the theory of Franklin the philosoplier, it is 
Supposed that the particles of the electric fluid repel one another : that 
the fluid is attracted by the unsaturaled matter, or matter without 
the fluid, and unsaturated matter repels iinsaturated matter. Accord- 
ing to this theory, a body is said to be in a neutral state when every 
particle of the fluid in the body repels another particle of the same 
fluid with the same power with which this latter particle is attracted 
by the matter in the body. Matter which contains less fluid than it ought 
to contain in a neutral state, is said to contain negative edectricity, and 
the matter which contains a greater quantity of the fluid is said to 
contain positive electricity. 

6. The chemical theory of galvanism may thus be stated. 
"When a fluid is interposed between too solids, the chemical action 
of the fluid on the two solids disturbs the neutral states of the two 
bodies, and thus developes electricity, which is in this case called 
galvanism. 

If a plate of copper and anotlier of zinc be immersed in a so- 
lution of sulphuric acid, the chemical action of the fluid will disturb 
the electric equilibrium of the two plates, that is, one of them will be 
negatively electrified, and the other positively electrified. If com- 
ibunication be made by a wire between the copper and zinc plates; 
there will be found what is called a galvanic circlei 

SMITH’S MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

Motee Lallj {Dehlie College.) 

1. The diflference between the two systems which make senti- 
baent the principle of approbation is, that according to one that senti- 
ment is a peculiar operation of the mind, distinct and separate from 
every other ; but according to the other system there is no need of 
such difference, and those sentiments which are called into action in 
All our affections are indiscriminately made to account for the princi-* 
pie of approbation. 
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2. Epicurus makes virtue consist in the proper management of 
our selfish affections, and seeking to augment our own interests with* 
out any regard whatever to those of others. According to him there^ 
fore virtue consists in nothing but prudence. Bodily pleasure and 
pain are according to him the sole ultimate objects of natural desire 
and aversion. 

The virtues of fortitude, temperance, justice, (for instance) hf 
traces to this sole origin. 

According to him, temperance is nothing but prudence, with 
regard to the enjoyment of pleasure. 

We avoid a pleasure to avoid some greater pain which may follow 
it ; or not to forfeit a greater pleasure which may perh;ips be obtained 
by avoiding the present. In the same manner the virtue of fortitude 
is nothing except prudence in enduring the circumstances which may 
befall us. We labor in order to avoid the shame of poverty and the 
contempt of the people ; and encounter dangers in order to acquire 
honor and reputation, the accessary sources of our pleasure. The 
virtue of justice is, in like manner, nothing more than prudence with 
regard to our neighbour’s property. It’is a matter of pure indifference 
(said Epicurus) if your property be with you or me ; but I must not 
meddle with your property, only because by doing so I will expose 
myself to the contempt and bad opinions of the people, the certain 
sources of ray inconvenience and pain. 

3. Mr. Hobbes makes reason’* the standard by which we judge 
between good and evil. 

We judge (he says) between good and evil by reason in the same 
manner as between truth and falsehood. 


LAW. 

Motee Lall^ (Dehlie College,) 

1. If upon enquiry the appellate court be of opinion that 
the appellant is unable to pay for the stamp paper of required value, 
the appellant may be allowed to appeal in forma pauperis^ but the 
appellant is not exempt from the payment due to his vakeel. 

2. The offices of moonsiffs are open to all people of India and 
every British-born subject or any other person, no person being ineli- 
gible to it by reason of place of birth or descent. 

Any person before obtaining the office of moonsiff is first to be 
examined, and will only be capable of getting the office in case h# 
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obtains a diploma from the Committee by which he has been so exa- 
mined, ' 

If any person, however, whom the Judge may have recommended 
for a Moonsiffship, and who may have obtained no such diploma he 
thus appointed to a Moonsiffship, he is to be examined at the next half 
yearly examination, and should he fail to obtain a diploma he will for- 
feit his appointment, and he can never afterwards get a Moonsiftship 
unless he receive a diploma. 

3. Moonsitfs can try suits of a civil nature. They can try suits 
of lakhiraj lands and of debts not exceeding in original amount Rs. 
300. Any suit sued against a Collector by a farmer or proprietor for 
the recovery of money wliieh the Collector may have brought into his 
own use is cognizable by MoonsifFs. 

4. All military officers whether European Convenanted officers 
or European soldiers, can be* sued against in a Civil Court in case the 
amount of debt exceed Rs. 400. 

All native military officers or soldiers can be sued against in a 
Civil Court in case tlie amount for whicli they are charged exceed Rs. 
200. Otherwise such suits are to be tried in the Military Court. 


ESSAY. 

Ham ChundcTf {Delhie College,) 

On the moral influence which railroads are likely to exercise 
over upper India, 

An easy, safe and rapid communication between a civilized and 
uncivilized country has a considerable tendency to ameliorate the mo- 
rals, refine the taste and manners of the inhabitants of the latter ; for 
the removal of prejudices and false opinions and a facility for acquir- 
ing real and solid truths lay the foundation of all good morals. 

Now prejudices can be removed, and real truths acquired by 
associating witli those who are advanced in morals and civilization ; 
and hence we see that whatever contributes to an easy communication 
with a civilized nation promotes the antelioralion of morals and ad- 
vancement of civilization. The state of society in Bengal, and in 
some measure in the two other presidencies, has greatly improved 
since the introduction of British rule accompanied by European 
civilization iu tliose parts of Hindoostan. Those Bengalees, Mad- 
rassees, and people of Bombay who, compared with the nearer subjects 
of the Mogul emperors, were ignorant barbarians, are now arrived at a 
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point of civilization and refinement, from which they are justly entitled 
to look down with pity, though not with contempt, upon their 
brethren, the people of upper India. The reason why one part of 
India haa advanced in civilization while the other continues nearly 
in the same stale in which it was under the Mogul einpeiors is, that 
no easy, cheap and rapid communication exists between the different 
portions of this vast continent. 

For want of such a communication ; whatever changes and 
improvements are effected in the opinions and conditions of the people 
of Bengal, are hardly known and understood by the people of upper 
India. 

Now the establishment of railroads evidently affords the easiest, 
the cheapest, and tlie most rapid communication between the city of 
palaces, and the great cities of northern Ilindoostan. By means of 
railroads the different citirs of India may be, as it were, concentrated 
into one point, and thus the civilization of Bengal may be most easily 
imparted to the vain but ignorant llindoostanees. 

At the present day when there are no railroads, very few of the 
natives of upper India have sufficient means to go to Calcmta, and to 
mix with those enlightened Baboos and Englishmen who generally 
inhabit that metropolis. 

Reading of good bcoks has, it is trut, a great influence in enlarg- 
ing our ideas, refining our tastes and manners, and removing one’s pre- 
judices ; but the actual witnessing of enlightened societies and mixing 
with them, produces the most vivid unobliterable impressions of what 
is but faintly delineated in those books. 

The natives of upper India, learn, through Newspapers, that such 
and such societies are formed in Calcutta, and that such and such are 
their objects; but they do not enter into tlie feelings of those persons 
of whom these societies are compobed. The formation of these socie- 
ties is quite foreign to them. They wonder how a few people, at the 
sacrifice of their private enjoyments, can engage in undertakings 
which, in their opmion, do not in the least concern them. Patriotism, 
national independaiice, freedom, liberty, and the like are so many un- 
intelligible lei ms to most of the natives of upper India, Such is the 
limited range of their thoughts and ideas, that they cannot con- 
ceive how a man in his senses can engage in the mere advancement of 
public good. Besides this, their prejudices and strange notions re- 
garding the Almiglity are nothing but the effects of superstition and 
ignorance, and may be niost easily removed if a mutual interchange of 
ideas and opinions can taku place between them and their enlightened 
brothers of Bengal ; and this, as we have remarked above, can be ef« 
fected by means of railroads. 
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Abstract of the District Reports on Indigenous Schools, 
During the period under review, reports and tabular statements 


Paneeput, dated 16tli June, 18-<6. 
Cawnpoor, dated 29th July, 1816. 
Etawah, dated 2Ist September, 1816, 
Moradabad, dated 24th September, 1846. 
Dehlie, dated 21st October, 1846. 
Jounpoor, dated 21st November, 1846. 
Azimgurh dated 29th November, 1846. 
Agra, dated 30th April, 1847. 


have been received from the dis- 
tricts noted in the margin. The 
information on the state of na- 
tive education whicli they contain 
is given in as concise a form as 
was practicable in the following 
abstracts and the tables a])pend- 
ed thereto. 


Many of .the particulars exhibited in the tables have not been 
taken from the reports, but iiave been obtained from the office of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue ; other facts again liave been deduced by 
means of calculation. Tiie proportion for instance, of the numbers of 
male cliildren of the School-going age has, to enable us to compare one 
district with another, been estimated, in (he case of every district, at 
l-12th of the total population ; though in some of the reports a dif- 
ferent proportion has been given. 

Certain facts in popular education, such as the deplorable igno- 
rance of Hindee teachers, the' Mahomedans and Hindoo holidays 
granted in Schools, the modes of remuneration to teachers, he , have 
been observed in all the districts, and may tlierefore be noticid sepa- 
rately at the end of all the abstracts, for the sake of brevity. The 
abstracts will each contain those facts which belong to each respective 
district. 


PANIPUT. 

The reports and returns on the state of native education in the 
pergunnahs of Soniput and Paniput have been prepared with much 
care by Mr. Ford, tlie Joint Magistrate, ai»d Mr. Johnson the Deputy 
Collector respectively ; and have been submitted by Mr. C. Gubbins 
the Collector, witli a letter from himself containing the result of his 
own enquiries and observations. 

The total number of Schools in tliis district was 105, and of these 
Persian was taught in 31 ; Arabic in 15 ; Hindee in 27 ; and Sanscrit 
in 32. There appeared to be no Schools in which both Hindee and 
Sanscrit were taught, and it is strange that the number of Sanscril 
Schools was greater than that of Hindee. 
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Seven, nine, and five of these schools were situated in the towns 
of Paniput, Kurnaul and Sooniput respectively, and 
Ptrsian Schools. remaining 10 in nine villages ; all the teachers, 

excepting two of the Brahmin caste, were Mahomedans, and the num- 
ber of scholars of the Kayeth caste, who in other districts attend 
Persian schools in almost as large numbers as Mahomedans, was 
unusually small. The knowledge imparted appeared to be similar 
in kind and equal in extent to that commonly afforded in other dis- 
tricts. 


The number of these schools was 15, all of which excepting one 
were situated in the towns of Paniput, Sooniput, and 
Kurnaul. In one school there were so many as 80 
scholars. The only instruction afforded was the mere reading of the 
Koran. 


Arabic Schools. 


These schools, 27 in number, were for the most part situated in 
the country ; no more thaU 8 having been found 
llindee Schools. principal towns. The number of the 

teachers was 28, and of them 16 were Brahmins, 9 Jogees, 2 
tSwamecs, and I a Mussalraaii. Commercial accounts were taught in 
‘>0 schools ; agricultural in 2 ; and both iu 5. From these last facts it 
would appear tiiat the people in the villages in which these schools 
were found were chiefly engaged iu trade ; and tins inference seems 
to receive conlirmation from the fact, tliut so many as 220 out of 309 
«.clioKirs were of the Bunya caste. A great majority of the scholars ot 
miscellaneous castes were Jats ; yet their number is insignificant m 
coinoarisoii with the Jdt population, wliicU sliows that this tribe is 
very inditl'erent to improvement. The few Jdts that can read are, as 
Mr. Ford observes, in the families of the headmen. 


Of these schools, 5, 2, and 1 were found respectively in the 
towns of Kurnaul, Paniput, and Sooniput ; 
Sanscrit Schools. remaining number 24 were situated in 

the country, 'fhe number of the teachers was 37 ; all of whom were 
Brahmins, excepting two who belonged to the Bunya caste. In all 
the information, on Sanscrit schools which has been furnished to 
Govenimcut there is no instance parallel to this of two teachers of the 
Bunya caste imparting instruction in Sanscrit literature to Brahmin 
fcholars. 


Mr Ford states that he had engaged a teacher from Dehlie and 
opened a school at Sooniput, which, at the 
Miscellaneous Remarks. investigation, contained 64 scholars, 

tnostlv Mahomedans.' This success is very encouraging, but it pro- 
bablyindicutos as much an anxiety in il>e people to grat fy the taste. 

and wishes of tlmacn authority as a desire to secure the advantass 
of instruction for their children. 
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With reference to Sanscrit teachers, Mr. Johnson observes that 
whenever two or more are mentioned as conducting one school, it is 
not to be suppoS('d tiiat they are simultaneously engaged in leaching, 
but rather tliat the occupation is considered hereditary in tlie family; 
and that consequently when the teacher lumself is unavoidably com- 
pelled to absent himself from school, some competent relation of (lis 
officiates for him. Mr. Johnson states that the above observation 
applies equally to the Mahomedan teachers of religion. 

Eight of the Arabic scholars were girls, all under 10 years of 
age. From a remark in Mr. Johnson’s letter, female and domestic 
instruction seem to be carried on to a considerable extent in this dis- 
trict ; he estimates the proportion of school-tauglit male children to 
the total population at 1*8 per cent; and tlnuks it might he douVded 
to include girls under instruction and b(>\s who are taught at lionn?. 

Mr. Johnson also notices the existence} of *ternporary seliools 
for Hindee similar to those which Mr JMiiir lias de.scribed in hih report 
on FiUtehpoor ; but the schools which are tl»e subject of his report 
are represented as of comparative permanence. 


CAWNPOOlt. 

The voluminous report and statements exliibif ing the state ot 
native education in this district lja\e been submitted by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the Collector. 

The number of --cliools was .)3o, exclusive of the fice vcliool and 
6 schools supported by missionaries. Of tlie formet number 1T9 were 
for instruction in Persian, 16 for Arabic, 280 tor llindee, and 5S fur 
Sanscrit. 

In tlie city alone there were 58 Pi^rsian schools, and in the per- 
- . c. 1 , gunnahs bordering on the (j<inges the schools 

01 this class were nior<* numerous tiian on the 
banks pf the Jumna, where the population is described as lieiug 
principally Hindoo. Many of tlie teachers are said not to give 
themselves up wholly to tlie business of instruction, but to support 
themselves partly by means of various other employments, sueli as 
keeping retail simps, transcribing books, &c. Of the teachers 168 
were Mahoraedans and 26 Kayeths ; the name and caste of one teacher 
were not found in the tabular statement. The course of instruction, as 
detailed in paragraph J 1 of Mr. Montgomery’s letter is M?ry extensive ; 

* From Mr. .tuhnsou’s report and remarks, it is clear that none of these 
temporary schools gained a place ia his retuins: tin., is dcubtless the cause 
that Hmdee schooh appear so few iu his statcraenU 

2 
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but it appears to show rather the variety of works out of which stu- 
dents select those which they mean to study^ than the extent of their 
readings. The majority of scholars probably do not go througii oue- 
fonrth of that course ; and the most diligent can scarcely have time to 
go through the whole. 


Of these schools, 30 were situated in the ci*y and cantonments. 

The pergunnahs in which Persian schools are 
limLee c lous. those on the banks of tlie 

Ganges are shewn in the table to have also the largest number of Hin- 
dee schools, and in the other pergunnahs they are pretty equally dis- 
tributed. Of tlie teachers, 2 19 are stated in the t{\bles to be Kayeths, 
IH Brahmins, 3 IMussalmans, 1 Rajpoot, I Bunya, 1 Chundal, 1 
Kul4r, 1 Koree;and the castes of 5 are not mentioned. The course 
of instruction is described as being of two kinds ; one for zemindars 
and putwarrees, and the other for Mahajuns and Bnnyas. The arith- 
metical tables and the simpb) processes of arithmetic are the founda- 
tion of both courses ; but after the scholar has mastered these, he iearni 
mensuration and village accounts or the forms of hoondees, teeps, &c. 
tlie rules for calculating interest and discount, and, book-keeping, ac- 
cording as he belongs to the former or the latter class. The large 
number of Kayelh teachers, and the very small number, 130, of scholars 
of tlie same caste arc striking facts. The children of zemindars are 
represented as being very ignorant; many do not learn at all, and 
those that do, learn for only a few months in the year when not em- 
ployed in agriculture. 


Only 42 boys learned Arabic in Itl schools, 13 of which were 
situated in the city and cantonments. The schu- 
Atiibic t?chool«. were all Mahomedans. The instruction 

imparted was not confined to the mere reading of the Koran, but em- 
braced works chiefly on grammar. The Koran and the elementary 
works on grammar were read in some of the Persian schools al^o. 


The number of these schools was 58, and of scholars 409. Eigh- 
teen of the former were situated in the per- 
Saneent Schoola. gunnali of Bithoor, (which contained a large 

number of Persian and Iliiidee schools also) and of these J 3 were in 
the town of the same name. The number of schools of this class in 
the other pergunnahs, that of Sheorajpoor excepted, which Imd mj 
Sanscrit school whatever, varied from 1 to 9. The scliools are said 
to be for the instruction of Mahratta children, whose parents are 
either the Peishwa’s servants or reside in his jagheer. I he Pcishwa 
makes annual presents to the teachers, and 4 of them receive 
fixed pay. The coarse of study embraced Grammar, Lexicology. 
Astronomy, Vedanta, Logic, J)liarma Shastra, and the Poorans, 
One of the pundits in perguunaU Bitlioor u held in gieat estimatiofl. 
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He has disciples in the surrounding districts also, from ^hom lie 
receives support; and his annual receipts are said to amount to 
several thousand rupees. Of the 57 teachers in the appended table C, 
who instructed gratuitously, 52 were Sanscrit, 54 Brahmins, 2 Gosynes, 
and 1 a Kayeth. 


There were 7 schools of this description, and they contained 345 
4 * 1 , c i! 1 scholars, of virhom 49 in the Female Or- 


Mii iionary and other Schools. 


phan Asylum and 17 in the Government 


school were native Christian girls. Three of these schools were for 


instruction in English, 1 for Persian and 3 for Hindee. Tlie English 
school, towards which the Government contributes Rs. 400 a month, 


contained 29 Christian boys and girls, and 164 Mahoraedans and Hin- 
doos. In the Missionary school^ under the Rev. W, H. Perkins in- 
struction was imparted in plain and fanCy needle work, knitting, &c. to 
girls ; and in English, Urdu, Hindee, and the principles of Christianity 
to both sexes. 


Mr. Montgomery considers Sanscrit and Arabic schools the most 


Miscellaneous Remarks. 


permanent, and Persian schools more so 
than Hindee. Persian scholars, lie observes, 


are more regular in their attendance, and when once they leave school 
seldom return again ; whereas Hindoo scholars go and come, as “ they 
commonly belong to the agricultural classes, and the cultivating and 
harvest season generally disperses them, as it does the masters who 
often are themselves cultivators.” 


The sum of money expended annually by the people in education 
is calculated at Rs. 26,115, which gives an average of nearly Rs. 49 
to each school. The wages of teachers seemed to vary generally be- 
tween Rs. 3 and Rs. 7 per mensem ; there being 

53 teachers who received not more than Rs, 2 per mensem. 

355 teachers who got between Rs. 3 and 7 per month. 

42 ditto . ditto, 7 and 15 ditto, 

6 ditto ditto, 15 and 30 ditto. 

/ 

The Government school books appeared to be received with wil- 
lingness by the people ; and the hope is expressed that when they would 
be more extensively known they would be eagerly sought ; applications 
for 160 books had been received by Mr. Montgomery.* 

ETAWAH. 

Mr. Alexander has furnished the report on this district, from 
which the following particulars have been gathered^ besides thois 
inserted in the appended tables. 
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The total number of schools in the district was 105 • and th 
were divided into Hindee, Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic schools. 


These were found in 5 out of 7 pergunnahs, into which the dis- 

Hindee Schools. situated 

in the town of Etawah ; and six in three vil- 
lages : the remaining 30 were scattered over as iqany villages. Of 
the teachers 33 were Kayeths, 3 Brahmins, 1 a Rajpoot and 3 of 
miscellaneous castes. Kayeth teachers appear to be most numerous in 
this part of the country ; almost all the Hindee teachers in the Cawn- 
pore district are of this caste ; and Mr. Fink also remarks in hit 
report for the past year, that the teachers in Pinahut (which borders 
on Etawah) are mostly Kayeths. The highest rate of remuneration 
was found to be in pergunuah Etawah, and the lowest in Phuppoond 
being on an average 5, 14, 8, and 1, 12, 3 respectively. 

These were 13 in number, and of them 4 were situated in Etawah, 

Sanscrit Schools. the remainder 7 in as many 

villages; of the teachers 9 were Bruhmina, 
and 4 Nao Pandeys, who also are a section of the Brahminical 
caste. One teacher derived support from his maafifee land ; and all 
depended chiefly for support upon their occupations as priests, physi- 
cians, or soothsayers. Mr. Alexander is of opinion that the circum- 
stance of these teachers having other sources of gain than their school# 
renders these schools more permanent than Hindoo schools. 


Of these Schools the town of Etawah had 1 8, and Phuppoond 7, 

Per.i.n School.. ‘"‘Jo*"'!;’ ‘I*® 

19 were found iii 19 villages. All the teach- 
ers excepting 3 of the Kayt*th caste were Mahomeduns. The high- 
est rate of remuneration was in pergunnah Deblie Jakhun, where 
were two teachers whose aggregate monthly income was 20 rupees. 
Mr. Alexander states that when the teacher has occasion to absent 
himself from school, he entrusts his school to the care of one of his 
senior and most advanced boys, who officiates for him, and is distin- 
guished by the title of khalifa. The teachers are thus classified in tli# 
reports, with reference to their periods of incumbency. 


From 20 to 30 years, 3 teachers. 

,, 11 to 14 years, 3 teacheri. 

„ 4 to 8 years, 7 teachers. 


„ 1 to 4 years, ... 20 teachers. 

„ 6 months to 1 year, 1 i teachers. 

For 6 mouths or less, ... 4 ttacherfc 
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In these 4 schools, only the reading of the Koran was tanght. 
g - The teachers and scholars were of course, all 

^ ’ Mahoineduns, and the former represented as very 

ignorant, bigoted and arrogant. The design this course of instruc- 
tion is to ht men fur tiie duties of priests. 

Mr. Alexander closes his report with a notice of several facts 
affecting the progress of education. The most ridiculous reports had 
been spread, evidently by interested persons, with a view to deter the 
people from accepting the means of improvement which were being 
placed within their reach. The ignorance pf the putwarrees, ev6n on 
their own duties, had been observed by Mis Alexander, and measures 
had been taken for their improvement. Mr. Alexander, observing also 
the demoralizing tendency ot the prevailing system of instruction, had 
made efforts to open an English school in Etawah, and had succeeded 
in obtaining a promise from the people of subscriptions to the amount 
of 100 rupees a month ; but the reports alluded to had just at that 
time caused such a panic that he was forced to abandon the project. 
He, however, hoped to be able to carry it into effect soon, as the peo- 
ple appeared to be recovering from the alarm into which those absurd 
reports had thrown them. 

MORADABAD. 

The report and returns on the state of native education in this 
district have been furnished by Mr. J. C. Wilson, the Collector. But 
he slates that he cannot vouch for the correctness of any of them, ex- 
cepting that for the city of Moradabad, because when the enquiries, 
of which they exhibit the results, were instituted, the school masters 
did not rightly apprehend their object, and therefore avoided giving 
any information that they thought likely to injure their interests. 
Mr, Wilson, however, on being informed of these misapprehensions, 
assembled tlie schoolmasters of the city, and explained to them the 
true motives of Government. 


In addition to the facts which have been included in the append- 
ed tables, the following have been gathered from tlte returns. 

The city of Moradabad contained 64 Persian and 6 Hindee 
schools, Qusbah Umroha 45 Persian, and 5 Hindee schools. Two 
villages had 13 schools each ; two more 11 each ; three villages 5, 6 
and 7 respectively ; five more 4 schools each ; seven 3 each ; thirteen 2 
each, and seventy-eight 1 each; thus making a total of 110 villages 
in the district containing schools. 

It has already been stated that the cities of Moradabad and Umroha 
p . « . , • respectively contained 64 and 45 schools of this 

rtrtitn senoot. Of the remaining number 139, one vil- 

lage had 9 schools ; each ; one 6 ; two 4 esoh ; five 3 sacb ; four- 
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teen 2 each ; and fifty- seven 1 each ; making a total of eightY-two vil- 
lages, in which there were Persian schools. Of the teachers Q 30 were 
Mussalmans, 9 Kayeths, 2 Brahmins, and J a Bunya, the castes of six 
twchers were not stated in the returns.* In one school. Arabic and 
English were taught, and in nine the Koran was read ; in twenty-four 
the elementary Persian books, such as the Karima and Mahmudnuma, 
were committed to memory, and in 214, the more difficult Persian 
books were read and explained. 


Eleven of these schools were situated in the cities of Moradabad 
Hindee Schools. Umroha; the remaining 70 were distributed 

among^t 42 villages, thirty of which had I school 
each; seven 2 each ; two 5 each ; and 3 villages 3, 6, and 7 schools res- 
pectively. Of the teachers 57 were Brahmins, 1 1 Kayeths, 1 a Miis- 
salman, and 1 a Bunya ; the castes of the remaining 1 1 were not stated. 
In 3 schools pure Sanscrit was taught ; in 20 both Sanscrit and Hin- 
dee ; and in 58, only Hindee; arithmetic with or without book keeping 
and writing. ® 


The period of pupilage in either of the--e classes of schools could 
not be calculated from want of the necessary date. 

From the tabular statements in paras. 6 and 7 of Mr. Wilson's let- 
ter it appears, 1 st, that the pergunnahs of Moradabad and Umroha 
eontain the largest population, the highest proportion of Mussalmans, . 
the greatest number of scholars, but the smallest percentage of males 
under 15 years of age ; 2nd, that in pergunnahs Billaree and Surobhul, 
which yield tlie highest jumma, the percentage of educated to unedu- 
cated children is lower than in every other pergunnah, excepting one, 
the smallest pergunnah in the district; 3rd, that in.Dillaree which hai 
nearly the smallest population, and is smallest in extent, the proportion 
of male children under 15 years to the population is the highest, being 
as 42,100. 

Nearly all the Government school books which had been sent 
to 'Mr. Wilson had been sold when he wrote his report. 


DEHLIE. 

The interesting report on this district has been prepared by Mr. 
A. Roberts, the Collector. 

Out of 321 schools, 279 are situated in the city itself, 8 in the 
suburbs, and only 34 out in the country. Two villages have 5 schools 
each, two more 4 and 3 respectively, two more 2 each, and seventeen 
villages 1 each. 

A comparison is next made between the state 6f native education 
in 1826, of which Mr. Roberts found a statement in the records of his 
office, and that in 1846. It appears that there were 48 Hindoo and 
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105 Peftiat> leWlSy tonUining 688 and 918 soholafsiretpeoUyely in 
the whole diairict in the former year, and that in the-Iatter year, the 
number of Hindee and] Persian echooh had risen to 53 and 268, and 
that of scholars to 858 and 1,872 respectively; which shows an in* 
crea|6 within the intervening period of twenty years of 1 1 and 280 Hindu 
schools and scholars, and of 163 and 854 Persian schools and scholars. 
Mr. Roberts professes himself unable to state whethei^ithw^progress in 
education can be entirely attributed to increase of population ; that is, 
whether the former has taken place only in the ratio 4 >f the latter! 
His calculations however, lead to the conclusion that education has 
progressed more rapidly than population* The increase of population 
in the United Kingdom froni 1821 to 1831 was, he says, at the rate of 
15 per cent, and that during the next ten years 1 1 Assuming then 
the increase in the population of the city of Dehlie, which contains the 
vast majority of the schools, at 20 per cent, within the last 20 years, he 
calculates that as there are now 20,620 boys under 12 years of age in 
the city, ^here must have been 16,300 in 1826. But in 1826 there were 
1,289 boys or about 8 per cent, under instruction ; if then the number 
of scholars has increased in the same ratio as the population, the number 
of boys under instruction in 1846 ought to be to 20,620 as 8 — 100 or 
about 1,650, but it is found to be 2445 or about i IJ per cent. Mr. 
Roberts thinks it probable that in 1826 the enquiry into the number 
of schools was not so strictly and accurately made as in 1846, and 
therefore raises the percentage of instructed to uninstructed children 
in that year to S J. He next makes a similar estimate of the amount 
of instruction afforded in the Mofussil, ^nd comes to the conclusion that 
the proportion of scholars to tlie population under 20 years of age can- 
not be more than four per cent In both these estimates, however, he 
has forgotten to deduct children too young for instruction. ^ 

The proportion of Persian to Hindee schools was 5:1, which con- 
sidering that the Hindee population of the city is greater than the 
Mussalman, is remarkable. Amongst the scholars of miscellaneous 
castes Cheers, Sonars and Nujjars were the most numerous. 


Of these schools, 242 were situated in the city, and only 26 out- 
side. Of the teachers, 256 were Mussalman, 8 
Kayeths, 2 Brahmins, 2 Khatrees and one a Bu- 
nya, and these had been employed in their respective schools. 


Persian Schools. 


For 20 years and upwards, 24 teachers 27 

From 10 to 20 years, 37 „ 12 

From 5 to 10 years 38 „ 6 

From I to 5 years, ...107 „ 2 

For less than Lye^r, > 62 „ 0 


Average, 

years 10 months 15 days. 



29 

5 

0 

15 


}> 

»> 

if 
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In 160 schools only Mahomedans were taught; in 65 only Hindoos 
and in 43 both classes. In 90 schools only the Koran was read • in 
9 Arabic was studied, in 2S, the elementary Persian books were 
learnt by rote ; in 98 the Gulistan, Bostaii and Madhorain were the 
only class books, and in 54 the more diihcult works were studied. A 
little more than |rd of the scholars were Hindoos ; yet the Hindoo boys 
very nearly, if not quite, equalled the number of 3Ialiomedaiis, wlio 
learn to qualify themselves for employment, about half, the total num* 
ber being taught nothing more than to read the Koran, 

Thirty-seven of these schools were situated within the city, and 
Hindce schools. outside ; and in 48 only Hindoos, and in five 

both Hindoos and Mahom(‘dans were taught. 
Instruction in Sanscrit was afforded in only one school. Of the teach- 
ers 52 were Brahmins, and one was a Kayeth, and these had been 
employed 


Average period. 


for 20 year-? and upwards. 

14 

teachers, 34 

years, 

11 

months, 4 days. 

from 10 to 20 years. 

7 

.. 17 


1 



from 5 to 10 years, 

2 

7 

o 

0 

>» 


from 1 to 5 years, 

10 

»» ^ 


8 

>> 


less than one year, 

20 

0 


5 




Whilst checking the census of city in 1845, Mr. Roberts 
. , , found six girls’ schools.* They were all situated 

in one quarter oi the town, were conducted by 
Punjabee women, and attended by the daughters of that class of peo- 
ple. These people, Mr. Roberts states are generally enterprising 
merchants, and some of them are exceedingly wealthy. The teachers 
and scholars were both of the Mahoinedan sect ; the former were from 
30 to 80 years of age, and the latter from 3 to 25. The umnber of 
the latter was 46, and they merely learnt the Koran by rote. Two 
teachers received no pay ; the wages of llie other four varied from 8 
annas to 6 rupees per mouth. 


JOUNPOOR. 

The tabular statement exhibiting the state of the Indigenous 
Schools in this district was sent by Mr. C. R. Tulloh, the Collector* 


* It should be stated that they learn nothing but the formal reading of 
the Koran, which is often taught privately to girls in Mahomedan famihei, Thf 
psculiarity her® is that the schools are public, 

T 
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Besides the particulars which have been inserted in the annexed tablet,- 
we gather the following. ^ 


Of these schools 38 wore situated in the city and its environs ; 
. and the remaining 56 were found in 43 vil* 

irsia* sc 00 s. Inges, 37 of which had one school each. Wiih 

the exce[)tion of two Kayeths, tlie teachers were Mahomedans. In 
three schooLs, one of which contained 79 scholars, formal Arabic was 
taught; and in 91, Persian, with or without Arabic. 


Hindee schools. 


In this class are included Sanscrit schools aNo. Eight of these 
schools were in the city of Jounpoor; and the 
remaining 18 were found in 14 villages Of the 
teacher-*, 1 7 were Brahmins, 6 Kayeths, 1 a Rajpoot, and 1 a Kandoo; 
the caste of one teacher was not stated. In 17 schools only Sanscrit 
was langht ; in 7, commercial accounts ; and in 2 Ilindee spelling. 
The course of Sanscrit study embraced many difficult works on gram- 
mar, and was extensive, owing probably to the proximity of this district 
to that of Benares, the seat of Sanscrit learning in these provinces. 


AZIMGURH. 

The elaborate report on this district has been prepared by Mr. J. 
Muir, the Collector, iVom the statements of his TehsCeldars, some of 
which he lias had tested by his own private Pundit, and the Moulvce of ^ 
the Aziingurh school. Tl»e result of the enquiries made by the latter 
individuals has led liiin to the conclusion that the number of scholars 
has been somewhat overstated in the statements. 

The pergunnahs of Nizamabad, Muhol, Deogaon, and Sekuiider- 
poor, contained the largest number of schools. 

Ten of these were situated in the town of Azimgurh, and the 
, remaining 151 in 1 25 villages, 109 of which had 

crsian sc oo s. school each. The teachers were all Mahome- 

dans, with the exception of four, the castes of ihri o of whom were not 
stited; the fourth was a Kaycth. Mr. Muir notices 19 different modes 
of remnneration, of which the practice of giving cooked food daily to 
the teachers appears to be the most comnioii. Fees on beginning a 
new book ; presents on occasions of niarriages ; and gifts of cold wea- 
ther clothing seem also to be common Tlie attainments of the teach- 
ers seem to he as limited, and the study of any branch of science as 
unusual as in other districts. Arithmetic is expressly mentioned as a 
eubj^t . of instruction in only five schools. The instruction in one 
icho^ was confined entirely to the Koran ; that in 20, to the elementary 
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bonks, as the Kureema and Mahumdn&mn, which are aimost invariably 
learnt by rote : in many of the remaining schools, it embraced the 
most dirticult Persian books, and in some, Arabic works also. The 
study of Persian was in many cases, accompained by the reading of 
the Koran and Sipar4s. Tlie school at Atrowlea supported by Mr. G. 
Norton, contained 25 boys, whose studies were the same as iu the 
other schools. 


The number of these schools was 21, and of them only one was 
situated in the town of Aziingurli. The remain'^ 
in ee schools. * 2 ^ }9 villages, most of tlm 

teachers were Kayeths, and one was a Mussulman. The number of 
soliolars was 179, of whom 82 were Bunyas and 42 of “ other castes/* 
From this large proportion of Bunyas, Mr Muir thinks that shop keep- 
v\<r accounts are principally taught. No specitic mention is made 
of agricultural accounts. In two cases, books are mentioned as taught, 
hut they are not specified. In one of these ca.ses the books are stated 
to bo in the Nagree character. From the paucity of scholars of tins 
class, Mr. Muir is of opinion that donieNtic iiistr'ictioii fuust be carricil 
on to a considerable extent in the district. Tlie people were found 
unable to read any printed eharacter, whether Nagree or Kayethi with 
ease, being accustomed to written eliaracters which are geiicrally or of- 
ten without the upper liori/outal line, and of a more familiar shape 
and larger size. In regard to the language of such hooks as Govern- 
ment may publish for the people, Mr. M'dr recommends that it should 
not be of that sanseritized chanKder, which is the most easily ac- 
quired and composed; but the iiatuial language of the people, the dif- 
ference between tlie two being much the same as that between* Lati- 
nized and pure Saxon Lnglish 


Their number was 67 and tlicy contained o92 scliolars, all, but 
tea of wliom w( re Br.ihinins. Only one of these 
Sanscrit schools. {jcliools uus found in Azimgnrh, the remainder 
were scattered over oH villages, ol of wl.ichliad om‘ school eadi. The 
teachers were all Brahmins, and imparted instruction gratuitously, 
,upportinR themselves by cultivall.iR la'.il, reri.i,.}; Piirins, perforniiMR 
religious eoreinoriies ami oilier oeciipatioas: four ui them are menlioiied 
as maintaining their pupils. 


This embraced Grammar, Lexicology, Poetry, Law, the Purinns 
hymns for worslii[), ceremonial observances, 
Course of Sanscrit study. Arithmetic and Astrology Grammar ap-» 
pears to be more studied tlian a;iy oilier liraiieli. The Teliseeldar’s 
statements shew some of the most ditticult grammatical works as 
and the result of the irial to winch Mr Mmr sub- 


being taught ; 


iected some of the Pundits was. Unit while some of them evlncci 
ft considerable knowledge of tlie Sanscrit language, others were un. 
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able even to spell with accuracy. Besides the grammars &b|||e 
alluded to which are on the system of Paniui, the more popular 
and simple works, entilled the Sdraswata and Chundrikd, are ex- 
tensively studied by those who cannot spare time for the more 
scientific and comprehensive works. Mr Muir found the few students 
of^grammar, whom he examined, unable to explain easy J^anscrit works 
that they had not previously seen. This circumstance, however, he 
does not consider as indicating that they had not mastered whatever 
they had been taught, but attributes it rather to the formidable dilii- 
culties with \\hich their study is encumbered, lie considers this 
study as eminently deserving of encouragement, being unconnected, 
except in its fabulous origin, with the su[)erstitioii8 or eironeous 
theology of the country, and tlu'refore in itself a decidedly liberal 
study. Astrolog})^ next to grammar, is the most common subject of 
instruction, being required to supply the existing demands of supersti- 
tion. It is considered injurious in its tendency. The books on this 
subject which are most studied Jire the Shigrabodha and Muhurta 
Chintaiuani. Vurdnas. Next comes the study of this extensive class of 
works, the most popular of which is tlie Bhngavata. The reading of 
them on the invitation of private individuals, or in soim* cases in 
temples, is known to be a source of livelihood to many Pundits. Those 
who follow this occupation are generally of no great learning ; and 
when they are engngt d to recite a PurAna, their practice is to read and 
interpret so many verses or cantos every day, until the whole of it 
or the portion selected is gone through. The other branches of 
learning are pursued in few schools. With respect to poetry, Mr. 
Muir observes that it is to be lamented, it should be so little tauglit 
there*; as, though mythological in its subjects, it is yet generally 
studied with much the same general view as among ourselves. On the 
effect of the study of Sanscrit in the rural population, Mr. Muir’s 
observations are to the following effect. Those who have received a 
Persian education doubtless diffuse more rational and practical ideas 
than are derived from Sanscrit authors : still Sanscrit students, deriving 
from their own works, thoughts, images and sentiments wliich have 
been transmitted, in language copious and expressive, from the best 
days of Hiiidee civilization, must undoubtedly aid in the diffusion of 
knowledge aiuong the rustic population around them. 

Mr. Muir has less hope of being able to effect any general im- 
provement in these schools than in the Persian and Hindee ; the 
general aims of Sanscrit students rendering them less open to the 
influences which act ifpon the other classes of the community. 
He, however, thinks there is groui^;! for the expectation that as 
the vernacular literature improves, by the introduction into it of works 
of usefbl information written in an attractive style, it will force itself 
upon the attention as well as of Sanscrit teachers and students as of 
other classes. The improvement of the native literature is a point which 
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iJennaTids serious attention. At present Pundits are guided in their 
orthography by the ear, and they are almost, the only persons in the 
villages competent by their knowledge to teach the correct use of the 
vernacular. 

The books supplied by Government have sold very well ; and 
those in Urdoo better than the Hindee. 


AGRA. 

This is Mr. Fink’s third report on this district, and it gives a 
view of the progress of native education during the past official year. 


It was stated in the last report that the distribution of rewards 
to masters which ought to have taken place immediately on the close 
of lh‘15-46, had been postponed to the month of August, The schools 
which had been sui)plied witli Government school books were accord* 
iiigly examined in September, and the amount of money distributed 
on this occasion to 4.3 Persian and 53 flindee teacheis was 249 rupees 
and 7 annas. The number of Persian and lliiidee scholars attending 
these schools was 512 and 819 respectively ; of the former 296 and of 
the latter 396 offered themselves for examination in these books. 


The number of Indigenous Schools bad risen from 243 to 284, 
and the number of scholars attending them from 
General views. 2,403 to 3,061. There has thus been an increase 

of 41 schools and 658 scholars during the past year. The number of 
schools which had been broken up was 64, and that of new ones esta- 
blished 105. Some of the teachers of the former were found employed 
In the latter. 


The number was 1 12 at the close of 1845-46*, and at the end of 
the last year it was 126. During the in- 
Numbcr of Villages ha^iog tervening period the schools of 17 villages 
schools. been closed, but new schools had been 

opened in 31 tillages. The largest of the entire number of these 
villages contained 2,203 houses ; the smallest 22. Filty-n.ne villages 
contained more than 200 houses etich, and 36 of these had only one 
school each ; the number of schools in 24 varied from two to ten. riiir- 
ty-four villages contained between 100 and 200 houses each; and of 
them two had two schools each, and 32 one each. 1 he remaming 33 
villages which had each less than 100 houses had only one schoel each. 

The number of these schools had risen from 87 fo 

58 were situated in the city. Of the remaining 

• number two viUegee had eight and three ecboole 


Persian ichcolii 
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respectively ; six villages had two schools each ; and 24 one each ; which 
makes h total of 32 villages in the district in which tliere are Persian 
schools. Of the teachers 90 were Mahomedans, 13 Kayeths, one a Bunya, 
and one a Dhusar. In the course of instruction, some improvement had 
taken place, but tl>e method of teaching continued unaltered. The 
Government books were found iii use in 41 schools, and the number 
of scholars reading them Mas 224, very lew boys read Nos. 3 and 4, 
(on land ineasurerntHL and Putwarries’ Anqshos and accounts) of Ham 
Suiaii Dasfe’ books A new hook in Urdoo in forms of address and 
correspondence had been prt*pared and distributed during the year ; 
and it ajiiieared to be much liked. The Acchar Abliyas” was ex- 
tensivdy u-ed as a primer l.y I’ersian scholars, which is an improve- 
ment upon the prevalent practice of using the Kurim^”for the sane 
puipose. In three of tlie&e schools fJindee, and in one English spelling 
was taught 

The number was l-'G nt the close of ISd.'- 46; during the past year 
it had risen to 179, of which thli ly-five W( re found 
Hindee schools. tlie city. The remaining 144 were situated in 

1 10 villages ; 89 of which had only one school each. Of the teachers, 
1.56 were Brahmins, 25 Kayetlis, 3 Vaishnavns, 2 Rajpoots, 1 a 
Bunya and one Sjuiyassee. Most of the Kaytths wore found in tlie 
pergunnahs of Pinaliut. Fourteen teachers were found holding 114:^ 
beec^ahs of rent-free land as compensation either for tlie instruction 
they imparted or for the services which they performed in the village 
temples in the capacity of priests. Amongst the scholars of jnis- 
cellaneous castes, the number of Sonars and Juts was large. In 1 1 
schools only Sanscrit was taught ; in 99 only Hindee ; and in 69 both 
Hindee and Sanscrit. 4 he Government books bad been introduced 
into 42 schools, and the number of scholars reading them was 270. 

The number of these schools was reduced during the past year 
from 11 to 9, and that of scholars from 354 to 
Missionary and other Instruction was imparted in the princi* 

iichoo s. Chri''lianity in addiliou to the subjects 

usually taught in native schools. Two .schools were for instruction 
in English ; two for Urdoo and Persian, and five for Hindee. 

Mr. Fink places the ignorance of native females and the introduc- 
tion of printing into the country in this 
Cbstaclfij to the diffusion of category. On the latter subject he remarks 
ubeful knowledge. calculated to demoralize the 

heart and give the mind a wrong bent have multiplied ; and conse- 
quently, a great many opinions and sentiments which were giving way 
before the progress of truth have regained possession of their native 
mind and fortified it anew ggainst the yeception of correct and whole* 
0Qme opinions,” • 
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'’ • Mr. Fink states that he has observed the Agra College to ex- 

influence of the Agra Col- « « beneficial, 

lege on Native education, hinuence on native cducatioi). As an indi- 
cation of the latter he says that 25 of tlie 
teachers in the whole district had been educated at the College, and 
with reference to the former lie remarks ilisit free instruction imparted 
in that Institution injured not only the Indigenous schools liy drawing 
away from th*^ui scholars who can pay for their education, hut tlie 
College itself by making it accessible to the lower ordeis of tlie com- 
munity, fear of association with whom deterred the respectable people 
from sending their children tliiiher. 


After Mr. Fink had finished his report lie received from the 

Public school at Futtehpoor. l''-««hpoor Seek.ee, a report of 

Scekree. tin* public scliool winch he (the Moonsiff) 

and two PeerzAdas resident in that town 
had established in January last. It was conducted by two teachers, ono 
of whom had been a senior scholar in the Dehlie College ; and contain- 
ed 33 boys whose studies were— in Persian, Karim^, Kli^liqbari, Ainad- 
nama and Grammar — in Arabic, Meezan Munshaib, and Sarf Mir— 
and in science, arithmetic and Euclid’s elements The monthly expencea 
of the institution, amounting to about 2.5 rupees a month, are liberally 
defrayed by its founders. 

The age at which Mahornedan schola's enter school is stated to 
be either { years, 4 months and 4 days, or 
General remarks takeu 5 5 looi.tl.s and 5 days ; b.it a long 

* tune generally elapses before they begin to 

make any progress in their studies. It is proposed, therefore, in one 
of the reports that an effort be made to teach the school masters to 
employ this initiatory period more profitably by establishing model 
seminaries similar to the Infant schools in England, in wliicli instruc- 
tion should be made pleasant to the scholars by being combined with 
amusement. Hindoos also, it is supposed, would send their children 
to these schools, as amongst them the age of entering school is ge- 
nerally a year later. 


Hindee teachers are always described as men of very limited 
attainments ; Persian teachers are generally ignorant of arithmetic ; 
{Sanscrit teachers as being some times learned, but generally acquainted 
with those books only in which the duties of priests, the performance 
of religious rites and ceremonies, and the rules of astrological calcu- 
lations are explained. 


Agriculturists seem getiefally averse to education, because they 
consider it not only of no use to them, but as tending to make their 
children^ when educatedi discontented with their condition* 
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Every where Mehomedans and Kayeths attend Persian schools^ 
and Brahmins and Bunyas Hindee schools in larger numbers than 
any other classes. 

There appeared to be no building in any of the above districts, 
excepting Azimgurh, which was set apart or built, expressly for the 
purposes of a school by the people. 


(Signed) C. C. FINK, 

Supdt, Indigenous Schoolt. 
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Course of Studiet proposed to he followed in the several Colleges 
for the Year 1847. 

DELHIE COLLEGE. 


EnoLisH Depabtment. 

Class, 8 Pupils. 

History and Hume’s History of England ; the reign 

of Charles I. and Commonwealth ; Gibbon’s Roman Empire ; the reign 
of Justinian and the History of Mahomud and the Khalifs ; Brougham’s 
Political Philosophy, vol 1 ; Richardson’s Selections ; to read Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Cato ; Thompson’s Venice Preserved ; part 
of Milton, and to revise Macbeth, King Lear, Othello, an^ four hooka 
of Milton ; Wayland’s Political Economy (larger work, the whole,) 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, the whole. 

Law. — Marsliman’s Civil Law, 3rd and 4th chapters. 

Science. — Peschet’s Natural Philosophy, vol. 11. 'Whewell’s Me* 
clianios (only first division; ; Library of Useful Knowledge j Physical 
and Mathematical Geography ; Hall’s Differential Calculus to the end, 
and first six chapters of Integral Calculus, (only the first division) ; to 
repeat Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry of two dimensions (only 
the first division) ; Bridge’s Algebra to the end (only the 2nd division) ; 
Hutton’s Spherical Trigonometry, the whole ; Hutton’s Analytical 
Geometry of two dimensions ; Drawing (optional.) 

2nd Class, 11 Ptipils, 

History. — Brief Survey of History, part 2 ; Pinnock’s Goldsmith*! 
History of England, the whole. 

Literature. — Richardson’s Selections, 100 Columns ; Goldsmith’s 
Geography to the end. 

Science. — Rickett’s Natural Philosophy (Mechanics) ; Euclid, 
books 3rd and 4th ; Bridge’s Algebra to Simple Equations ; Bonny- 
castle’s Arithmetic to the end; Composition and Translation ; Drawing 
(optional) ; Nagree, (Prem Sagur) ; Persian, optional, but all attend. 

u 
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3 rdf ClasSy 23 PupUs, 

Marshman’s History of India, the whole ; Edward’s Geography, 
first half ; Poetical Reader, No. 3 the whole ; Grammar to finish ; 
Arithmetic to finish ; Euclid, 1st book: Translation from Urdoo into 
English ; Writing or Drawing, (optional ; ) Nagree, (Prem Sagur). 

Ath Class, 25 Pupils. 

Prose Reader, No. 4, the whole; Brief Survey of History, part 
Ist to page 142; Lennie's Grammar (Syntax) the whole; Clift’s Geogra- 
phy, the whole; Arithmetic to Decimals; Translation from Urdoo into 
English; Selections from Urdoo Poets ; and Ahmud Ally’s Grammar. 

^th Class, 27 Pupils. 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome, as a Reader, to page 10' ; Lennie’s 
Grammar, to page 118; Arithmetic as far as Reduction; Translation 
and Writing from dictation; Selections from Urdoo Poets, the whole ; 
Copy Writing one hour a day. 

Qth Class, 21 Pupils. 

Prose Reader, No. 3, the whole, and 40 pages of Reader No. 4 ; 
Grammar (orally and parsing) : Bagh-o-Behar, the whole ; Writing 
from dictation and translation into Urdoo : Arithmetic, from the begin- 
ing as far as Simple Reduction, 

1th Class, 21 Pupils. 

Prose Reader, No. 3, the whole; Grammar, (orally and parsing) • 
Urdoo Reader, No. 3 ; Writing (English and Urdoo.) 

8/^ Class, 18 Pupils. 

Prose Reader, No. 1, the whole, and half the Reader, No. 2 ; Ur- 
doo Reader, No. 1, the whole ; English and Urdoo Copy Writing. 

The Pupils, 28 in number of the 9th and 10th classes will read 
the first Elements of the English and Urdoo Languages. 

Oriental Dbpartment. 

Arabic. 

Fiquh. — Durar-al-Mokhtar, the whole. 

Adub. — Tareekh Yemenee to finish (if printed) ; Hamasa of Abu 
Taman, first chapter. 


.3 
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History. — Jamai-al-Tawareekh, or History of the East. 

Science. — Phelp's Optics, the whole; HerschelFs Astronomy, one 
half; Ram Chund’s differential Calculus, the whole. They have read 
all other books» (Science) that have been translated. 

Moral Science. — Paley, as much as may be printed ; Drawing 
and Surveying optional ; Composition twice a week. 

2nd Division, 3 Pupils. 

Hidayeh to finish. 

Aduh. — Mofcunubbee to finish. To read Tareekh Yemenee 
with the 1st Division. In other studies like the first Division. 

Division of the 2nd Class, 3 Pupils. 

Nuho, — Sharah Moollah, to finish. 

Logic. — Sharah Tuhzeeb, the whole. 

Fiquh. — Koodooree, one-half. 

Kalela-wa«Dumnah, one hundred pages. 

Science.— To finish Algebra, Arnott’s Physics, the whole ; and to 
read as much as may be printed from L. U. K. of Magnetism ; Geome- 
try, (two books of Euclid). 

History. — Brief survey of History, Part II. the whole ; Transla- 
tion and Composition twice a week ; Drawing or Writing (optional.) 

2nd Division, 6 Pupils, 

, iVn/iO.— Kafiyah, the whole. 

Surf. — Merah-ul-Arwah, the whole. 

Kalela-wa-Dumnah to page 100. 

History and Science with the 1st Division. 

1st Division, Srd Class, 5 Pupils, 

iVuAo.-Sharhi Miat Ami), the whole; Hidayet-un-Nuho, the 
whole. 
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Arabic Reader, (Calcutta S. B. S.) the whole, 

iSciewce.— Geometry ; Algebra first half (those boys included who 
attended Algebra last year) ; to finish Arithmetic. 

History. — Brief survey of History, Part 1st, the whole; Trans* 
lation ; Writing or Drawing, (optional.) 

2nd Division f 8 Pupils, 

NnhO'Meer, the whole, Sharhi Miat-Amil, the whole; Arabic Rea- 
der (Calcutta S. B. S ) 5 pages ; Clift’s Geography, the whole ; Brief 
survey of History, Part 1st, the whole; to finish Arithmetic ; Geome- 
try, 2 books of Euclid. 

Zrd Division^ 20 Pupils, 

Mezan Munshaib and Surf Meer, the whole ; Dustoor-ul-Mubtady. 
In Science they are in various stages of progress, and some must join 
one of Il»e preceding, and others one of the following classes. 2 
books of Euclid; Writing or Drawing ; Tiaiislation. 

Persian Department. 

ls< Division, U/ Class, 8 Pupils, 

Ffrstfln.— Punj Rooqali, the whole; Meena Bazar, the whole; 
Sbahuamali, 200 pages. 

Science. — To finish Arithmetic; Geometry (2 books of Euclid)^ 
one*half of Algebra. 

History, — Brief Survey, Part Ist, the whole; Writing or Draw- 
ing ; Translation and CoinpuMtion. 

2nd Cln$s, 2nd Division, 4 Pupils, 

Tahir Wuliecd to ONtrolnb*Nub Daman, 200 pages ; Practical 
Geometry ; for the rt^t 8ciiiictsas first Division. 

2nd Class, Division, 20 Pupils. 

Rahar- Danish from page 12.5 to page 300; Sikundur-Namah, 100 
pages; Aritlnnefic. 2iKi lalf; ar d i‘r;<tical Geometry; Euclid, Ist 
two books ; Geography ; W riting or I 'rawing. 

2nd Division. 10 Pupifs. 

Ybosuf and iZuleykha, the Bahar Danish, 125 pnges • 

Arithmetic, 2nd half; Geography ; W'ridng, 
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Zrd Clots, 14 Pupils. 

Zuley Kha j one-half, Dustoor Sibyan ; Arithmetic, first half ; 
Writing. 


Sanscrit Department. 

Class, 3 Pupils. 

Sahitya Durpan from the beginning to five Punee Chheyd Sidhant 
£omedee to Nigunt j Grah-Laghava with Commentary, 2 Sections. 

2nd Class, 3 Pupils. 

Sidhant Komedee to Chutoor Arthick ; Nishud, 4 Surge. 

Zrd Class, 4 Pupils. 

Mudho Komedee, the whole ; Amur-Kosh with meaning, the 
whole ; Rugho Vunsh, the whole. 

4M Class, 3 Pupils. 

Lughoo Komedee to Shut Ling ; Amur-Kosh, 2 chapters, 

6th Class, 8 Pupils. 

Arnnr-Kosh, 2 chapters. 

In Science the Sanscrit Pupiltare in various stages of progress, 
tnd therefore join one of the classes of the Arabic or Persian Depart- 
ment. 


(Signed) A. SPRENGER, 
Secy, to Local Committee. 
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BENARES COLLEGE. 


English Department. 

Literature, 

Zrd Class, S. D., 9 Midsummer Night’s Dream ; Milton’s 

book 4th ; History of Rome (Lectures on) from Keightley’s Outlines of 
History ; History of England, (Keightley’s) Henry VIII to James I i 
History of India, (Taylor’s) close of the Mahratta War to the close of 
the Afghan War ; English Composition ; Whateley’s Lessons on Reason- 
ing ; Law ; Boutros’s Principles of Legislation. 


Atk Class, S. 0.,9 boys, — History of England (Goldsmith’s Abridg- 
ment) Henry IV to Commonwealth ; Outlines of History (Keightley’s) 
from chapter 8th, book Ist, to the end of the Ist book ; D, L. Richardr 
•on*a Selections ; British Poets ; Goldsmith’s and Similar Extracts ; 
English Composition and Grammar ; Law ; Boutros’s Principles of 
Legislation. 


Science, 

Zrd Class, S, D., 9 hoys. — Euclid, book 4th, part of 5th and the 
6th with Exercises ; Algebra ; Surdj’ Variations, &c. to end of Hall’s Al- 
gebra ; Deraorgan's Algebra ; Demorgan’s Arithmetic ; Mensuration and 
Practical Trigonometry, (Chambers’s Educational Course); Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Chambers’s Educational Course, and Lectures from Webster’s 
Physics ; Natural Theology, (Lectures on) ; Lectures on Chemistry. 

Ath Class, S. D., 6 boys — Geometry, Ist and 2nd book of 
Euclid ; Algebra, Extract of Roots, Fractions and Surds ; Arithmetic ; 
Extract of Roots; Proportion — (Extract on Commercial Arithmetic;) 
Natural Philosophy, Chambers’s Educational Course; Use of the Globes. 

Oriental, 

Zrd Class, S. D., 9 boys, — Urdoo-Ikhwan-us-Safa, and Transla- 
tion of Marshmau’s Guide to the Civil Law ; Introduction to Persian 
Grammar. 

Ath Class, S, D., 9 boys, — Urdoo-lkhwan-us-Safa, and Transla- 
tion of Marshraan’s Guide to the Civil Law ; Introduction to Persian 
Grammar. 
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Persian Department. 

Literature* 

C/fiss, 1 Makamat-ul-HarIrl from chapter 2nd to 15, 

Alif Laila, the whole. 

Zrd Class, 5 Nahuv Mir, the whole ; Muntakhabftl!, Arable 

to page 23, Tahir- waheed to page 25; Tawarlkhi, Siyar-ul-Mutaakharln 
to page 100. 

Ath Class, 9 boys . — Anwari Suhaili, from chapter 4th to the end 
of chapter 10th, Nahr-ul-Fasahat, the whole. 

6th Class, 1 boy . — Gulistan to the end of chapter 2nd ; Persian 
Grammar, the whole. 


Science. 

Class, 1 boy . — Euclid to the end of the book 3rd ; Algebra 
to the end of Simple Equations ; Natural Plulosophy to the end Of 
Mechanics. 

Zrd Class, 5 boys. — Algebra, to the end of Simple Equations, case . 
2nd ; Euclid, to the end of book 2nd, and 10 Problems of 3rd book ; Na- 
tural Philosophy to the end of Mechanics. 

Ath Class, 9 GeJgraphy*topage 60 ; Arithmetic to Rule of 
Three, (Simple.) 


Sanscrit Department. 

Grammar . — Sidhanta KoumudI, Paribhashendusekhara, Sabden- 
dusekhara, Manorama Sabda, Ranstuba, Madhya Koumedee, Lughu- 
Komedee, Mahabhashya. 

Poetry and BjelWs Lettres . — SahityR Durpana, Kavya Prakasa, 
Raghuvansa, Magha, Naishadha, Miichchhakati Kiratarjuniya, Hitop- 
adesa Sanskrita, Mala, Meghadnta, Mudrarakshasa. 

Vedanta * — Sankshepa Sararika, Panchadasi, Vedanta Sutra 
Vrith, Vedanta Pribhasa. • 

Logic. — Gagdeesi, Muktavali, Tarka, Sangraha, Gadadhari, Bha- 
fha Parichchedee. 

Saukhya Bhashya, YogaBhashya, Sankhya Kaumudi. 
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Ixiv 

Zrtw;.— Kalamadhava, Dayabhaga, Maun Mitaksbara. 

Astrojiomy — Goladbyaya, Gauitadliyaya, Lilavati, feoorjya Sid* 
banta Vijaganita. 

Mathematics and Natural Ganitadbyaya ; Euclid'* 

Geometry; European Algebra; LiUvati Vijagamta, Goladbyaya. 

(Signed) J. R. BALLANTYXE, 

Secy. Local Committee, 
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AGRA COLLEGE. 

English Department. 

Ur Class, — Bacon; Milton, 4 books; Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
Haralet, Midsummer Night’s Dream; Hume’s Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and Charles I ; Gibbon ; Reign of Justinian, and the History of Maho- 
med and of the Kaliphs ; Paley’s Natural Theology ; Marshman’s Guide 
to the Civil Law, 1st Division; Blackstone’s Commentaries, Ist Divi- 
sion, the whole; 2nd Division, 1st and 2nd volumes ; McCulloch’s 
Political Economy ; History of British India. 

Additional Reading required of Senior Students, Shakespeare’s 
King Lear and Othello ; Hume, from the coinmoncement to the 
reign of Henry VIII. and the Commonwealth. 

Science, 

Ilf Division, — Pratt’s Principles of Mechanical Philosophy ; Sta- 
tics and ist two books of Dynamics ; Phelp’s Optics ; Hymer’s Astro- 
nomy. 

2nd Division — Differential Calculus ; Conic Sections ; Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry ; Mechanics as taught in the Introduction 
L. U. K. 

Both Divwwwi— Principles and Practice of Topography j Elements 
•f Architectural Drawing. 

Both Dtuiiioni.*— Experimental Philosophy as taught in the Prin- 
cipal’s Lectures, 

2nd C/ow.— Richardson’s Selections ; Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
and Thompson’s Seasons ; Outlines of the Histories of England, In- 
dia, Greece and Rome ; the first six, and eleventh and twelfth books 
of Euclid ; Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations ; Introduction to 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics ; the whole of Clift’s 2ud 
Geography and his Political Economy. 

3rd C/aw.— The whole of Prose Reader, No. 5, and Poetical Read- 
er, No. 4 ; the whole of Clift’s 2nd Geography ; Marshman’s Brief Sur- 
vey of History, 1st part ; and the Outlines of the History of England ; 
the first four books of Euclid, and Arithmetic generally ; Algebra, as 
far as Involution and Evolution. 

4th C/aw.— The half of Prose Reader, No. 5, and Poetical Reader. 
No. 3 ; Outlines of Geography with the form and divisions of the Earth ; 
Arithmetic, as far as Compound Proportion : the first book of Euclid. 

Note.— The studies of the classes junior to the above, will be 
graduated downwards in a similar maDoer, 

X 
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Oriental Department. 

A rahic. 

D/ and ^nd Divisions. — Hidaya,* the whole ; Dewan* Mootanabbee, 
fhe whole; Furaiz Shureefee, the whole ; Shashee, the whole; May- 
boodi, the whole ; Meer Zahid Rissala, tlie whole ; Meer Zahid Mool- 
lah Julal, the whole ; Towzee* (Law) the whole; Soollbm (Logic); 
Marshman’s Guide to the Civil Law, so much as relates to Moonsiffs ; 
Mukamat Ilureeree, tlie whole ; History of India and Clift’s Geogra- 
phy, the whole ; Arithmetic and Algebra, as far as Simple Equations ; 
Euclid and Plane Trigonometry, 

The works marked thus (*) will be read by the 1st division only. 

Persian. — Towkiat Kisra, the whole; Qusaid TJrfee, the 
whole ; Mukhzuuoolfuvaid, the whole ; Tooghra, the whole ; Punj- 
rooqka Zahoory, the whole ; Euclid and Plane Trigonometry ; Arith- 
metic and Algebra, to Simple Equations ; History of India and 
Clift’s Geography. 

Secundernama, 160 pages; Aboolfuzl, from the 
35th to 125th page ; Quwaid Farsee, the* whole; Madho Ram, from 
the J6tli to the 88th page ; Arithmetic and Clift’s Geography. 

\sl TJrdoo. — Araish Mahfil, 100 pages ; Gilchrist’s Rissala, 70 
pages ; Bagh-o-Bahar, the whole ; History of India and Clift’s Geo- 
graphy ; Arithmetic. 

Sanscrit. — Siddhant Kowmodee, from page 200 to page 
300 ; Byakaran Bhooshurn, from page 50 to 100 ; Mano Sanhita, 
from page 400 to page 550 ; Nishad Kavya, from page 400 to page 
600 ; Dae Bhag, the whole ; Vikrum-oor-vushee, the whole ; Punch- 
dushee, 50 pages. 

2nd Sanscrit. — Maghnkava from page 120 to page 280, Hagho- 
vunsa-kavya, the whole : Brief Survey of History, and Clift's Geo- 
graphy, the whole of both ; Lilavatee and Arithmetic, the whole ; Eu- 
clid, 4 books ; Algebra, the fundamental Rules. 

l5« Ilindee. — Mahabharut, 3 volumes; Ramayan, the whole ; 
Brief Survey of History, and Clift’s Geography, the whole of both ; 
Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books. 

Note.— T he studies of the classes junior to the above, in the 
respective branches, will be graduated downwards similarly. 

(Signed) J. MIDDLETON, 

Local CommUteef P, L Agra 
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